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BORDERLAND STUDIES. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


“Mr. Pease has the merits of observing well, of selecting the essential for 
presentation, and of really knowing his subject. You get the personal equation of 
Northumbria in the papers, in the tales a view of her sons in act. Whatever the 
Northumbrian’s value from the social and political points of view, there can be no 
dispute that as literary material he is admirable. Is Mr. Howard Pease henceforth to 
claim him as his own? Hitherto the Northumbrian has inspired but the local 
author; his Barrie, his Stevenson are still unborn.”—-The National Observer. 


‘The name of Mr. Howard Pease is new to us, but his ‘ Borderland Studies’ have a 
freshness and power which indnce us to hope that we shall meet with his name again. 
The Borderland in question is Northumbria, and Mr. Pease appears not only to know 
it, but to appreciate it thoroughly. The sketches are all eminently graphic, though 
over brief. The tales occupy much more space, and are agreeably unconventional in 
motive and treatment. The writer’s mastery of the local patois is apparently great. 
His volume is certainly one to be carefully conned.”—The Globe. 


“The book will interest both those who know and those who wish to know the 
Northumbrian Character.”—The Scotsman. 


‘** Borderland Studies’ is a local work of distinctive character and unusual merit.” 
—Newcastle Leader. ' 


“Mr. Pease has the merit of having condensed into a small compass the most 
pungent essence of the peculiarly characteristic scenes and people described, and his 
little book will, no doubt, find its place among the treasures of local record and 
tradition.”—Newcastle Journal. 


“Nothing more racy of the soil has been produced in Northumberland for many a 
ong day. We have here nearly all the qualities of a novelist of the highest class. 
Turn where we may in the volume, the skill of the writer is conspicuous. In the 
description of nature and the analysis of character he is equally at home.”—Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle. 


“* Borderland Studies’ contains many powerful sketches.” —Glasgow Evening News. 


“‘ Here, for the first time, is an attempt to apply the modern method to our own 
district, still one of the most distinctive in England. Mr. Howard Pease has a 
sensitive, artistic conscience, which leads him to check his observations carefully, and 
to use every pains to make as literal a transcript as possible. Mr. Howard Pease’s 
book ought to find many readers, not mainly, we repeat, because it is local, but 
mainly because it is literature.”—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 
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PREFACE. 
% 


wn 


In a former volume—“ Borderland Studies ”— 
dealing with the ‘‘ North Countrie,” the writer 
was accused by able critics of excess of gloom 
and superfluity of dialect. In regard to which 
last it was pointed out that ‘‘to reproduce 
phonetically a wholly incomprehensible dialect 
is but to worry and puzzle your readers. It 
may be said that here this is impossible ; 
for who could transliterate the burr? or who 
has ever been able to write the vowel-sound 
‘o’ in the Northumbrian equivalent for 
‘home’ or ‘stone’? 

‘““¢Hyem’ and ‘styen’ suggest the real 
sounds to none but an expert. All the more 
reason, then, for keeping out of the way of 
stone walls, and leaving one’s head unbattered ! 
If the delicious original be beyond capture, 


why essay to zany it?” 
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In the present volume, then, the writer, 
- being thus relieved of a load of responsibility— 
for there is probably but one person * entirely 
conversant with all the manifold varieties of 
Northumbrian speech—has given himself a 
free hand in the matter, and he now fondly 
hopes that the final result of an inconsistent 
method will be that the wayfarimg man, or 
‘“‘ foreigner’? (who may perchance purchase 
this volume at a bookstall), will be kept—with 
the help of a glossary prefixed—from erring 
therein, as also that the Northumbrian may 
recognise—as the French waiter from the lips 
of a British tourist—even in disguise, his own 
familiar language. 

With regard, again, to the other accusation, 
the writer is pleased to be able to inform the 
shrinking reader that herein is recorded but 
two deaths by violence, those, namely, of a 
pigeon and a man, any other fatalities that 
may occur lying outside the sphere of human 
strife. 

In conclusion, the writer would explain that 
he has been at pains chiefly to set forth the 
more salient characteristics of the Northum- 

* Mr. R. O. Heslop, Editor of ‘‘ Northumbrian Words.”’ 
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_ brian people, so directing his aim as to hit, if 
_ possible, as well the “ genius speciei’’ as the 
‘ ‘‘ senius loci.”’ 
The first is rather attempted in the ‘‘ Heap- 
_ stead Stories,” the second more endeavoured 
in the ‘‘ Hill”’ and ‘‘ Sea Shore Sketches.” 
A follower of M. Zola’s school doubtless 
_ would consider that the author had performed 
_ his task very ill, or at the least had missed 
his opportunity, and, disgusted with lack of 
- gross detail, might very well deny his having 
added anything to “‘ human nature’s docu- 
- ments.”’ 
It might be replied, however, that outward 
appearances are the least credible witnesses 
of a man’s real character. ‘‘ All men are 
_ better than this disguise that grows about and 
stifles them. You see each dragged away by 
life, like one whom bravos have seized and 
muffled in a cloak.’’ Wherefore, on a like 
reasoning, if ‘‘ Geordie pitman’’ on occasion 
_ spends more than half his fortnightly wages 
in a drinking bout at his “‘ public” on ‘“ pay 
Saturday ’’ night, he must not be thereby at 
once set down as a mere materialist, or, as the 
victim of heredity, be forthwith artistically 
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dealt with in the pitiless, modern, pseudo- 
scientific fashion, but should be regarded 
primarily as an ordinary strong man who, 
having hotly toiled “full time” for a fort- 
night, takes, in his extremely narrow and 
limited sphere of excitements, the quickest 
and easiest antidote possible, and the readiest 
to his hand. | 

The writer for his part, then, has preferred 
in his “‘ Heapstead’”’ stories to deal rather 
with the quaint, at times almost childlike, 
simplicity, the kind heart hidden under some- 
what rough exterior, the curt incisiveness, the 
absolute independence, the keen energies, and, 
finally, the exceeding love of sport—too often 
unfortunately inoculated with the gambling 
virus—that distinguish ‘‘ Geordie” and his 
‘‘marrows’”’ above all other men. 


Arcot Hatt, DupDLey, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
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GLOSSARY. 
- 


Aa, I. Let, alighting board of pigeon 
Aa’s, Aa is, I am. cote. 
Aad, old. Longtails, greyhounds. 
Aal, all. Maa, my. 
Argy, argument. Marrow, marrer, mate. 
Bat, blow. Mevvies, maybe. 
Biv, by. Nivvor, uever. 
_ Bubbly-jock, turkey-cock. Pigeon-ducket, pigeon-cote. 

Clagg, to stick. Pant, well, fountain. 
Clivvor, clever. Ringle-eyed, wall-eyed. 
Cushats, wood-pigeons. Sapling, greyhound puppy under 
Cracket, stool. a year old. 
Divvn’t, do not, don’t. Screens, apparatus for separating 
Eftor, after. ‘*small” from “round”’ coal. 
Elwis, always. Speaned, weaned. 
*Formary, infirmary. Schooling, gambling by pitch and 
Forrinor, foreigner, stranger. toss. 
Flay’d, frightened. Tiv, to. 
Gob, conceit. Tarrible, tarr’ble, terrible, used 
Gobby, talkative, conceited. adverbially to mean excessively 
Gan, to go. Wattor, water. 
Heapstead, pitmouth building. Wes, was. 
Hadaway, go away. Wesh, wash 
Howay, come away. Wey, why. 
Hunkers, haunches. Winna, winnor, will not, won’t. 
Hyped, thrown over hip in wrest- | Wiv, with. 

ling. . Wor, our. 

_ Keel, red ochre, &c., for marking | Worsels, ourselves. 

sheep. Yel, ale. 

Knaa, know. Yowe, ewe. 


Terminal er is nearly always pronounced or; thus, slippor =slipper, 
mistor =mister, and somewhat similarly heor, theor =here, there. 
13 
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Laz TWO 
MARROWS 


‘“‘T sing the pitmen’s plagues and cares, 
Their labour hard and lowly lot, 
Their homely joys and humble fares, 
Their paynight o’er a foaming pot.” 
The Pitman’s Pay. 


THE TWO MARROWS. 


I nap been absent two years or more, yet I 
was certain that the figure seated on the gate- 
way some fifty yards in front of me could be 
none other than that of the ‘“‘ Heckler ’’—the 
propounder of hard questions, the ubiquitous 
terror of unpopular candidates, and, to trade, 
*“ check-weigh-man ”’ at the colliery. 

“Good evening,” said I, as I came to a 
halt at the gateway, expectant of a warm 
greeting and a hearty hand-shake, for my eye- 
sight had not deceived me. | 

A sharp nod was all the reply vouchsafed 

me—that short, decisive nod which plainly 
implies, ‘‘Aa divvn’t knaa thee, but aa knaa 
_ the sort o’ chep thoo is, an’ thoo winna be 
missed when thoo gans.”’ 
So you don’t remember me?” I continued, 
_ hoping to see some sign of recognition dawn 
upon his clean-shaved, spare, and sallow 
2 17 
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features, thinned of every atom of superfluous © 
flesh by oppressive toil. | 

‘‘No, aa divvn’t, for aa divvn’t mind ivvor — 
hevin’ made yor acquaintance,’ was the © 
retort, “unless,” he continued reflectively, 
‘yor a bairn to aad white-of-eyes, who wes a — 
gran’ man at a family, an’ a proper champion 
amongst nursery-men.”’ | 

‘‘ Aad white of eyes” I dimly remembered 
to have been a Methodist farmer, who had — 
fallen into evil ways, and had left the village — 
under what is usually styled ‘‘ a cloud.” 

Recollecting this, I smiled, for I could see — 
that my former acquaintance was evidently of — 
opinion that I was a “‘ forrinor,” impertinently — 
bent upon interview. . 

‘You remember though, perhaps,” I con- — 
tinued, ‘‘ who it was gave you a prescription ~ 
for ‘ Fleet-as-wind’ when she was taken with 
the fits ?”’ 

“Man!” replied the ‘ Heckler,’ with a 
start that seriously endangered his equilibrium, 
‘an’ is it sited ie 

‘‘T hope so,” replied I, smiling. | 

“Od sink me! to think aa’d forgot the lad 
that cured the aad bitch! Wey, aa mun be 
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- gannin’ clean daft. Gie us yor hand, hinny,” 
_ he exclaimed, as he held out his own for an 
eager clasp. Having given him the right 
hand of fellowship and suffered thereby, I 
climbed up beside him, confident of the good 
- understanding between us now that from 
~“man’’ I had blossomed into “ hinny,” and 
we were soon in the thick of a “‘ crack.” 

From ‘“ long-tails,” and “ Belgian Buffs,” 
and the latest handicaps, we passed to social 
gossip and the doings and misdoings of the 
- various ‘‘ char’cters’’ in the village. 

‘““D’ye see him?” said my companion, 
pointing with the stem of his ‘‘cutty”’ at the 
coal-blackened figure of a man performing his 
ablutions coram populo beside a “ pant” 
fronting the last house of the row. 

“< Ye’ll mevvies mind,” he continued, “ that 
he wes marrer wi’ ‘ Fear-nowt Charlie,’ who 
wes put under the sod, poor chep, a year come 
Michaelmas. Weel, him an’ Charlie wes the 

thickest o’ marrers tegither ; folks nivvor seed 
em apart, whether it was hewin’, or shootin’, 
or wi’ their long-tails; whenivvor thor wes a 
carry-on him an’ Charlie wes elwis theor an’ 
elwis to the front on it. Charlie wes leader, 
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ye knaa, an’ Geordie wes follower, an’ sic a pair 
o’ friends aa nivvor seed either before or syne, 
‘‘ Weel, hoo ’twes, aa canna tell, but some- 


ways they fell oot about somethin’ or nither, 


as a man an’ his wife fall oot at times aboot 
nothin’ at aal—jest a wee thing at first that 
grows intiv a large matter wi’ scratchin’—an’ 
sae they detarmined te give up livin’ tegither. 

““<Tt’s a proper nuisance,’ says Charlie, 
sittin’ ponderin’ ower it on his ‘ cracket’ biv 
his fireside one night, ‘but the one ov us ull 
hev to marry; an’ we'll toss as to who’s it to 


be,’ sez he. Sae up he flings a coin, an’ his © 


marrer shouts, an’ losses. 


“«¢ Sink me,’ says Geordie, an’ his sayin’ — 


has grown intiv a sort ov a catchword 
hereaboots, continued my informant, with a 
chuckle, ‘ but it’s just maa luck; if ivvor 
thor’s a dirty job to be done it’s elwis me that 
hes to dee it.’ 

‘“‘ But he wudna gan back on the toss; sae 
he sune picks up wiv a lass, an’ the bonniest 
lass 1’ the villeedj, ye may pit yor brass on 
that, for Geordie wes aye the man, aa can tell 


ye, to dee athing properly. Weel, nae sooner © 
had Geordie begun courtin’, but Charlie, he — 
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thinks he must hev a tum too, an’ as he 
_ cudn’t abide te be out done in anythin’ he took 

to, be danged if he divvn’t set to wark to coort 
the lass hissel’, an’ sic anither Bob’s-a-dyin’ * 
as they two made aboot her I properly dis- 
remember. The lass wes a canny enough 
lass, but bein’ set up a bit wi’ the honour an’ 
glory o’ bein’ coorted the like o’ that, an’ 
_aal the village backin’ an’ layin’ odds agen the 
match, she played fair hell-an’-Tommy wi’ 
Geordie an’ Charlie. Weel, the upshot wes 
_ that the two just banged it out on the boolin’ 
green behind the ‘Trap’ one night, an’ sic a 
fight aa nivvor seed i’ maa life, an’ aa’ve seed 
centories ; for it lasted nae mair nor less than 
sixty minutes by the buzzors.+ Canny Fear- 
nowt, he won, but he’d a tarr’ble big bill at 
‘the butcher’s for steaks tiv his eyes, an’ 
Geordie, he wes laid off wark for a fortnight 
eftorwords. Weel, the nex’ Sunday eftor 
that Charlie ups wi’ the banns 7’ the church, 
an’ three weeks lator he wes marrit on the 
lass, an’ aff he gans wiv his missus in a privit 


_ * Noise, racket. 
+ Steam whistles at collieries, &c., blown at certain 
hours. 
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carridge for a fortnight’s playin’, for aal the © 
world like a lord o’ creation. | 

“ Por echep—it wes his last enjoymint, for 
ne sooner had he commenced hewin’ agen — 
than doon comes a fall o’ stone on him an’ 
gies him a tarr’ble bat on the head. | 

“His missus nursed him like a good ’un, — 
but ’twes no use, an’ three days eftor the — 
doctor sez tiv him, ‘ Aa fear, ma lad, aa can 
dee nowt mair for thoo; thoo’s oot o’ maa — 
diocis noo,’ he sez, ‘an’ aa can but hand thoo 
ower to the priest.’ 

‘“«¢ Aa divvn’t want the priest,’ sez Charlie, 
‘but aa’d like to talk to maa marrer.’ | 

‘‘Sae his marrer comes alang, tho’ he’d © 
nivvor spoken te Charlie since the fight, to gie | 
him a last hand-shake, as he thought, afore he 
wes done. 

‘“¢ Marrer,’ sez Charlie, ‘ aa’m done ; doctor — 
sez sae, an’ aa b’lieve he’s right, but aa’vea _ 
warnin’ to gie thee before aa gans. Thoo an’ — 
me, marrer, hev shared aal things tegither up — 
till when aa wes marrit on Susie, an’ glad aa — 
wes to share wi’ thoo, for thoo wes splendid — 
comp’ny for me, an’ mony a canny week’s — 
end hev we hed tegither. But thor’s one — 
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thing,’ says he, solemn-like, ‘ aal not share wi’ 
_ thoo, an’ that’s the wife; sae if thoo casts 
_ thine eyes at her any time, turn them away 
at once, for aa winnot hev it; no, aa winnot, 
_ even if to stop thee,’ says Charlie—an’ bein’ a 
bit ov a scholard he could express hissel’ like 
a bishop—‘ aa hev to bide deeper in hell than 
a pigeon can fly i’ twelve years.’ 

‘¢¢ Promise me, marrer, thoo winnot.’ 

¢ Aa divvn’t knaa ’ begins Geordie, 
bein’ taken by surprise-like, but Charlie bursts 
in agen. 

‘““<¢Thoo knaas right enough, an’ if thoo 
dares to court ma missus eftor aa’m gone, aa’l 
haunt thee; ay, aa will, an’ follow thee as 
closely as a dorg, an’ nivvor leave thee alone, 
nowther i’ the pit, nowther i’ the night, 
nowther when thoo plays thysel’ at the fort- 
night’s ends. An’ may——’ But Charlie 
did na last oot te clagg his oath tiv his 
warnin’, for he fell back aal o’ a heap in his 
bed wiv his tongue pit-black, his eyes starin’, 
an’ his fingers workin’ like a twitch-bell’s * 
nippers—an’ thor’ he lay, poor chep, dead as 
a door-nail. 


* Warwig. 
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‘‘He’d a tarr’ble fine buryin’, though, hed 
Charlie, an’ mony wes the grey hen that wes 
emptied for him, for he wes no’ a common 
man, an’ took a vast o’ buryin’. Weel, 


mevvies it wes two or three months eftor- 


words, when one night Geordie comes to me, 
an’ he sez solemn-like, ‘ Heckler,’ says he, 
‘d’ye bilieve i’ ghosts ?’ 

‘“¢¢ No,’ aa says, ‘aa divvn’t, for aa divvn’t 
b’lieve in owt aa cannot see.’ 

‘He looked a bit pleased at that, then he 
says, ‘ Heckler, aa’l be obliged by yor advice,’ 
he says. ‘It’s likelies enough aa should 
nivvor hev thought on Susie agen had it no 
been for Charlie warnin’ me agen it; an’ aa 
cannot tell hoo ’tis, but ivvor since syne aa’ve 
thought o’ naethin’ else, an’ as Susie’s willin’, 
wey, 2a mun get marrit on her eftor aal. 
But thor’s jest one thing sticks atween us, 
an’ that’s Charlie’s curse at me when he wes 
dyin’, as thoo’ll mind. Aa divvn’t knaa 
rightly whethor aa b’lieve i’ ghosts or not, 
but Susie, she does, an’ she says a ghost is 
a gey discomfortable article i’ the house, an’ 
sink me, but aa b’lieve she’s right. Noo, d’ye 
b’lieve he’ll be able to haunt us?’ says he. 


5 
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‘“« ¢ Mevvies he’s able, mevvies no,’ aa says. 
‘ Aa’s no theologyan, but aa divvn’t think he 
will, any-ways, for Charlie wes elwis a good 
Liberal in his politics, an’ it’s scarce likelies 
wheor he is noo, he’ll hev turned Consarvative, 
an’ be aal for keepin’ what disna properly 
belang tiv him. He wes tarr’ble vext, poor 
chap, when he curst ye, at bein’ ta’en sae 
sudden-lke, an’ him but a fortnight marrit, but 
aa divvn’t think he meant it to last, an’ forbies 
that he’s ne claim on Susie, noo that he’s gan; 
sae had-away yorsel’, an’ git marrif,’ aa says. 
a Weel, Geordie hads-awa, pleased as Punch, 
an’ ’twes not lang before him an’ Susie wes 
man an’ wife tegither. 

‘< But it wesn’t mair nor above a week eftor 
the ceremony, when Geordie, he comes alang 
to maa hoos, wiv a face as lang as a fiddle, 
an’ he says, solemn as a beak, ‘ Heckler,’ 
he says, ‘aa b’lieve he’s hauntin’ ov us 
aalready, an’ aa divvn’t knaa what to do.’ 

““¢Tell us aal aboot it,’ aa says, ‘ an’ then 
mevvies aa can gie ye a prescription.’ 
“Weel, it seems that the night eftor he 
wes marrit, eftor comin’ in-bye frae his shift, 
he fund a forrin’ sort ov a dorg iv his hoos. 
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“Nobody knaa’d owt aboot it, hoo it had 
come nor nothin’, but Geordie, bein’ a bit ov 


a fancier in his way, wes tarr’ble pleased wiv 
it, thinkin’ it wes a new sort ov a breed; sae 
he let on that it wes a weddin’ present frae 


an ‘unknown admirer,’ an’ that he wes 
gannin’ to win prizes at the Chrystal Paliss — 


wiv it, an’ sic like nonsense. 


‘‘ Varry shortlies, tho’, he hed to change his 5 
tune aboot his prodiggy, an’ wes aal for 
shiftin’ it as quick as may be, for it turned — 
most discommon nasty aal ov a sudden, an’ ~ 


thor wes nae by-yor-leave nor wi-yor-leave 
wiv it i’ the hoos. An’ worst ov aal, when- 


ivvor Geordie wanted to do a bit o’ sweet- 


heartin’ the dorg objectid, an’ Geordie took 
his oath that it sat glow’rin’ at him on his 


hunkers opposite tiv him, an’ not content wi’ 


that, wud tak’ a walk roond aboot him when- 


ivvor he tuk his missus on tiv his knee, an’ 
snuffied at his calves, giving him a bit ov 
a@ nip noo an’ agen. Then when he tried to 
shift it, an’ threw his pit boots at it, an’ made 


to drive it oot o’ the hoos wiv a stick, it 


torned quite savidge-like an’ tore a hole in his” 


breeks. 
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‘“‘As for Susie, she wes tarrified wiv it, an’ 
bein’ quite daft wi’ terror, swore she’d gan an’ 
leave Geordie till the beast wes awa’. She'd 
taken up wi’ the idea that it wes Charlie 
come back agen, as he’d promised, to haunt 
Geordie. She knaa’d him by the eyes, she 
said, an’ castin’ her apron over her heed, 
_ rocked hersel’ to an’ fro, cryin’ an’ laughin’ 
-aal at onst. ‘An’, by Gox,’ says Geordie at 
the finish, ‘ aa b’lieve she’s right ; that dorg’s 
no canny at aal, but hoo to get rid o’ the 
b- beast beats me properly. Aa divvn’t 
_ like to shoot it,’ he says; ‘aa did get maa gun 
doon t’ other night, but aa could not pull the 
triggor, sink me if aa could, for thor the 
beggor sat, glow’rin’ at me, wiv his eyes 
watchin’, an’ aal the time aa kept thinkin’ 
to maa-sel’, them’s maa aad marrer’s eyes, 
sure enough, for thor as like as two peas.’ 

‘<¢ Weel,’ aa says, for aa could see Geordie 
wes dead in earnest aboot the bus’ness, ‘ aa 
cannot come alang te ye the night, for aa’ve 
the worst cavil* i’ the pit this quarter, an’ 
maa back aches as tho’ aa’d bin hewin’ at 


* The quarterly ballot amongst the hewers for places . 
hence the place or seam itself. 
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grin’-stanes aal day. But what aa would © 
advise is this: if thoo cannot get shot ov it, © 
fair or foul, had-awa’ to the new Catholic © 
priest that’s just come to the village, for — 
aa’ve heard tell he’s a tarr’ble fine scholard, 
an’ has his hoos just plastered wi’ books, 
an’ mevvies he’ll be able te do the trick for 
thoo,’ aa says, ‘for the other night maa 
missus, who’s a Roman horsel’, ye knaa, wes 
tellin’ us hoo she heard him preachin’ 7’ the 
chorch aboot hoo they cast oot deevils 1’ the 
aad times, an’ varry intorestin’ it wes, too; 
sae had-aways,’ aa says. Weel, Geordie, he 
makes a bit ov a mouth at that, but thro’ — 
bein’ fair puzzled iv his mind, aff he gans to 
the priest at the finish, an’ what happened ~ 
theor he tell’t me hissel’ eftorwords. . 

‘« ¢ Pish,’ says the priest, when Geordie had 
told him his tale, ‘the chap’s daft,’ he says, 
‘it’s nobbut a mad dorg.’ An’ jest as 
Geordie wes gannin’ to lay his tongue tiv a 
few understandable words on the subjeck, 
the priest he says, ‘But aa’l gan doon wi’ 
ye to see what aa can do,’ he says. Sae off 
they went, an’ when they got to the hoos 
theor wes the dorg lyin’ by the fireside aal 
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biv hissel’, an’ as full 0’ gob as could be, for 
he’d given Susie such a gliff, that she’d left 
the hoos an’ flitted tiv her mother’s for the 
night. 

“The priest, he takes a good look at him, 
then he says, ‘ He certainly divvn’t look mad, 
he’s not slatherin’ at the jaws; mevvies a 
good thick stick ’ull shift him,’ says he. Sae 
he tucks up his sleeves, grips a stick, an’ 
gans for him ; but that beggor ov a dorg cared 
ne mair for the priest than he did for 
Geordie, an’ just tackled the pair o’ them, 
ravagin’ their breeks an’ strewin’ the floor 
wiv the pieces he tore off, till at the finish he 
_clagged his teeth right into the priest’s hunkers. 
_ «&¢ Wow,’ says the priest, ‘it’s a parfect 

fiend! ’ 

‘“<¢ Yor right,’ says Geordie ; ‘ it’s either the 
deevil or maa aad marrer,’ says he. 

“Then the pair o’ them drew awa’ tiv a 
canny distance frae the dorg, an’ looked at 
him disconsolate-like, an’ the dorg sat hissel’ 
doon by the fireside agen, an’ looked back at 
them wiv his teeth showin’ a wee, as pleased 
as Punch, knaain’ weel enough he’d the laugh 
at them. 
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‘“¢¢ Divvn’t ye think,’ says Geordie, sugges- 
tive-like—for he seed the priest hed getten a 
gliff at the dorg as weel as hissel’—‘ divvn’t 
ye think a bit prayer wud exorcise him ?’ 
says he. 

‘The priest thought a wee bit, as tho’ it 


wor a new kind ov idea tiv him, then he says, — 


slowly— 


‘© < Mevvies—mevvies it wud; aa divvn’t : 
think it wud be wrang to try, any-ways,’ says — 


he. 
‘““¢ But it’s a varry serious mattor, an’ if 


aa do, an’ aa shift the beast, will thoo promise © 
to gan to chorch reg’lor, for aa hevn’t seed — 


thee theor yet,’ he says. 

‘«¢ Heor’s maa hand on’t,’ says Geordie. 

‘‘ Sae wivvoot mair ado, doon they gans on 
thor knees at a canny distance from the dorg, 
leavin’ a clear space to the door, which wes 
stannin’ wide open to the night. The priest 
wes a tarr’ble powerful prayor, an’ Geordie 


wes as good as a chorch clerk wiv his ‘ amens,’ _ 
an’ when they lifted theirsels up frae their — 
knees eftor about ten minutes prayin’, an’ — 
looked roon’ at the fireside, the dorg had 


flitted. 
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““< Hurroo!’ says Geordie, ‘ the beast’s 
gan; thoo’s exorcised the beggor canny,’ an’, 
clappin’ the priest on the back, ‘ Let’s hev a 
drink,’ says he. 

‘“«“« Nowt for me,’ says the priest, ‘ but aa’ll 
expect ye 1’ chorch nex’ Sunday,’ ”’ says he. 

‘“What happened to the dog?” I here 
broke in; ‘‘ was he never seen again ? ”’ 

‘‘ Nivvor seed agen on the face o’ this 
earth,” replied the Heckler, with emphasis. 
“But Geordie, he’s kept his promus like a 
man, an’ gans to worship reg’lor, an’ call’s 
hissel’ a misorable sinner every Sunday as 
hearty as a churchwarden hissel’.” 
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‘«« An odd, witty, comical fellow 
At either a jest or a tale.” 
Joe WItson. 


Hoe WES” 


_ Iv was not very long before I once more en- 
countered the ‘‘ Heckler’; for passing down 
the road two or three nights afterwards, I 
again espied my friend seated as usual on the 
topmost rail of the gate, and taking stock of 
dusty humanity as it struggled along the great 
North Road. 

An expression as of an extreme melancholy 
sat on his features, unusual in a man of his 
easy moods. ‘“Holloa!”’ I said, as I nodded 
a good evening, ‘‘ what’s the matter? Have 
you signed the pledge, or taken the influenza, 
or backed the wrong horse, or 3 

‘‘ Worse nor that,’ replied he, and, if pos- 
sible, a darker shade of woe deepened on his 
brow—‘“‘ worse nor that; aa’ve lost the aad 
bitch, an’ aa’m feared she’s awa’ into the 
Squire’s woods, an’ runs a good chanst o’ bein’ 
shot by noo by that bh—— Redheid the keepor ; 
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an’ if sae, why, then aa’ll take back my pro- © 


mus ti the Squire, an’ Redheid ‘ull hev ti look 
oot.” 


‘Tf it’s Fleet-as-wind,” I replied, “I saw 


her half an hour ago some way up the road; 
and as I met your nephew shortly afterward, 
I suggested to him that he should go after her 
and fetch her back ; so I expect she’ll be safe 
enough now.” 

“My canny hinny!”’ burst in the Heckler, 
clapping me on the shoulder, and reaching for 
my hand, his face quick with delight, ‘ but 
aa’m tarr’ble obleeged ti ye; thoo’s done me 
a right good turn, that thoo hes, by gox!”’ 

‘“‘ Well,” replied I, ‘‘ ’tis little enough ; but 


about your promise to the Squire, what was ~ 


that ?”’ 

‘“‘ Weel,” replied the Heckler, ‘‘ aa’l tell thoo 
aall aboot it, if thoo likes ti hear the tale 
right from the beginnin’, and thoo’s not ina 
hurry ti be gannin’.”’ 

‘“‘ No,” said I, He ve nothing to do at pre- 
sent, so fire away.”’ 

‘“‘'Weel,” began the Heckler slowly, after 
having settled himself, with the due delibera- 
tion of a raconteur, upon his rail, and applied 


ss 
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a match or two to the slag of tobacco in his 
““cutty ’—‘‘ weel, aal tell thoo the whole 
story right through from the beginnin’. It 
happened just this way. Aa’ve elwis had 
leave from Mistor Greene, the farmer, ti shoot 
rabbits an’ cushats on his property, which 
adjoins the Squire’s woods, an’ what annoyed 
_ the Squire wes this, that his rabbits wes elwis 
poppin’ oot through the fence an’ on ti my 
side i’ the boundary, when they got what for, 
aa can tell thoo, for aam champion at the 
pigeons an’ brass ball shootin’ hereaboot; an’ 
rabbits is far easier killin’ than pigeons, as 
thoo knaas likelies. 

“Weel, the Squire was tarr’ble vext at this, 
an’ promus’d Redheid a sov’rin if he cud get 
me catched trespassin’, or mevvies firin’ at a 
pheasant wivoot the game licence, for ’tis 
difficult, thoo knaas, ti tell a pheasant frae a 
cushat i’ the gloamin’”’ (here he winked at 
me with a most penetrating slyness), ‘‘ an’ aa 
winna say but what the gun made a mistake 
whiles. Weel, Redheid wes up early 0’ morns 
an’ late o’ nights ti get that sov’rin,’ an’ 
mevvies a bit revenge on his own account, for 
aa’s warned but aa give him a fair bit o’ 
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trouble one way an’ anither, an’ as for chaffin’, — 


why, aa nivvor met him but aa left him 
cursin’ an’ swearin’ an’ gobbin’ aways as ti 
what he’d do if aa’d just step ower the dyke 
side tiv him. ‘Thank-ye kindlies,’ aa wud 
answer him; ‘but aa’ve been ower the dyke 
aalready this mornin’ an’ got what aa wanted, 
an’ aa’m quite content wi’ my own shootin’ 
for the present—for the present, at aal events,’ 
aa used ti add, an’, turnin’ on my heels, wud 
leave Redheid glow’rin’ like a great scarlet 
thunner-bolt caught in a dyke; he wes a 
forrinor, ye see—one o’ thae Yorkshire chaps 
wiv a red face, an’ red hair, an’ a prize beast 
sort ov a look on him—a reglor two-a-penny 
sort o’ chap for a bit o’ chaff. 

‘“‘ Weel, the nex’ thing that chanst wes that 
bein’ oot shootin’ one evening, aa wes a bit 
too late on a rabbit, jest hittin’ him on the 
backside wi’ the second barril; an’ awa’ aff he 
gans on his forelegs, draggin’ his carkiss eftor 
him inti the hedge. Aa’d ne dog wi’ me 
that night, sae aff aa louped eftor him, an’ 
collar’d him jest as he’d got through the fence 
an’ had his forelegs intiv his hole. 

‘““¢ Aa’ve got thee,’ aa says oot loud, as aa 
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lifted him an’ knocked his neck oot wiv a bat 
o’ my hand. 

““¢ And aa’ve got thee too, my man,’ says 

a voice close besides us, an’ who sud it 

be but the young Squire hissel’, comin’ oot 
_frae behind a tree near by, wiv a nasty 
smile on his face, an’ his hands givin’ a bit 
rub tegither as in a sort o’ satisfaction. 

“<< Wey, aa says, and aa’s warned but aa 
wes a bit flubbergaisted like, ‘cannot aa 
gather my game?’ aa says. 

“< Your game?’ he mimics me, an’ his 
smile wes nastier than ivvor. ‘ Your game? 
you poachin’ thief! Why, aal the rabbits is 
mine, an’ it’s like your cussed impittence,’ he 
says, ‘ti shoot them at aal, much more to 
follow them into my woods. But aa’l stop 
thoo,’ he says, ‘ for aa’s got thoo properly this 
time ; though ’tis a pity,’ he went on as if ti 
hissel’, ‘that it wes not a bit later, as it wud 
hev been a double fine.’ 

‘““¢ Aa divvn’t knaa aboot that,’ aa says; 
‘for efter aal aa shot the rabbit on my own 
side o’ the dyke, afore he win ower inti yor 
wood ; an’ as for the rabbits bein’ yors, why, 
thor’s rabbits both sides o’ the dyke, so 
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mevvies this one belonged ti Mistor Greene, 
my master, for rabbits isn’t marked like 
sheep, wi’ letters on the backside, an’ hoo 
thoo can tell it’s yors, beats me,’ aa says. 

““<Thoo impittent fella!’ bursts oot the 
young Squire, wiv a stamp ov his foot like an 
aad buck rabbit aboot ti gie a spring, an’ as 
red as a turkey i’ the face. ‘Hoo can aa tell 
it’s my rabbit ? Why, nicely,’ he says; ‘ first 
place, Mistor Greene told me hissel’ he’d 
ferreted his side o’ the dyke the other day, 
an’ thor wis only two rabbits in’t, which he 
killed ; secondly, this pertiklor rabbit came 
right through the dyke, an’ nivvor even tried 
ti make for a hole i’ Greene’s side o’ the 
fence.’ 

‘““* Ay,’ aa says, ‘but that mevvies wes 
because he knaa’d aa wes eftor him.’ 

“ Weel, at that the young Squire gies a bit 
loup inti the air, bein’ in a tarr’ble passion, 
d’ye see, an’ sputterin’ in his throat like a 
dog chokin’ wiv a bone. ‘ Weel, may aa be 
d d!’ says he, ‘if ivvor aa’d heard sic 
cursed impittence. But noo, look here,’ he 
continues mair quietly, ‘if thoo’ll promus me 
nivvor ti shoot here again, aa’] mevvies let 
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thoo aff, an’ if thoo winna, why, aa’l hev thoo 
up an’ fine thee, an’ what’s mair, aa’l set a 
man here ti watch night an’ day, an’ aa’s 
warned but aa’l stop thoo shootin’,’ says he, 
an’ shuts his mouth wiv a clap. 

“Weel,” aa says, eftor thinkin’ it ower a 
wee, ‘if aa’s convicted it'll be ten shillings 
an’ costs mevvies, an’ aa can pay that wivoot 
turnin’ bankrup’, but if aa’s let off, as will 
mevvies be the case, aa divvn’t gain owt by 
my promus, an’ aa losses my shootin’,’ aa 
says. 

— “¢Then get oot at onst!’ shouts the young 
Squire, wiv his eyes flamin’; ‘ yor trespassin’ 
heor!’ an’ he bawls i’ my lug as though ’twes 
the first words he’d spoken ti me, an’ wi’ 
that he gies me a bit hustle wiv his elbows. 

“<<'Thor’s ne hurry,’ aa says. 

““< Yes, thor is,’ says he; ‘oot wiv ye!’ 
an’ he commences hustlin’ me again. 

““¢ Weel, aa jest gie’d a bit shovei’ return, 
when he comes at me like a gamecock, an’ 
he says, flourishin’ his fists, ‘Can ye fight ? 
for I scorn ti tak’ the advantage of ye,’ says 
he. 


“<< Weel,’ aa says—an’ aa cud scarcelies 
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help laughin’, he wes sae gobby, an’ him 


scarce mair nor five feet an’ a half high—‘ aa’s 
not a champion, but aa can do a bit wi’ the 


mawleys,’ aa says. 
““¢Come on, then,’ says he; an’ he leads 
back inti the woods wheor there wes a space 


cleared from the trees, takes off his jacket 


an’ weskitt, an’ stan’s waitin’ on me. 


“Weel, aa looked at him as aa stripped — 
mysel’, an’ aa thinks to myself, ‘He’s a good — 
plucked one, is th’ young Squire eftor aal, an’ — 


he’s sae keen he mun have it, but aa’l let him 


off easy, an’ no’ send him home so’s his mither ~ 


winna recognise him.’ 

‘“*« Come on,’ he says again, tappin’ his foot 
on the ground an’ his fists playin’ nimbly mn 
an’ oot o’ mine, ‘an’ I'll larn ye not ti poach,’ 
says he. 

“Weel, aa thought ’twes ne use wastin’ 
any time, sae aa let fair oot for his face, 


ee 


a 2 


an’, ‘ That’ll do the bizniss for thoo,’ aa says — 


to mysel’. But deevil cop us if he didna 
duck on the instant, an’ afore aa cud reach 
back again he wes up wiv his left an’ unner 
my guard, an’ aa’s warn’d but aa caught a 
bang on the conk that fair surprised us. 
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‘Danged if ’tisn’t evens bettin’ eftor aal,’ aa 
thinks te mysel’, as aa steadies mysel’ a bit 
afore tacklin’ him agen. But aa cud na get 
close in tiv him, for he kept dodgin’ roon’ an’ 
roon’ us, eyein’ us like a hawk, wiv his left 
hand feintin’ for my face, an’ every noo an’ 
again wiv his right sloggin’ right at my heart, 
properly takin’ my wind, aa’s warned, for 
aa’m no’ sae young as aa wes onst, an’ aa’s 
srown a bit puffy as weel. Onst, though, aa 
got in clean an’ fair wi’ my left, an’ if the 
little beggor hedn’t been as nippy as a fox- 
terrier dog he’d hev been a clean case for the 
‘’Formary,’ or leastways for the Convalescents. 
But he jest tilted his heid back 7’ the nick o’ 
time, an’ my knuckles, ’stead o’ manglin’ his 
neb, caught him on the chin, an’ over back- 
wards he went, clean as a ninepin, wiv his 
ivories rattlin’ like billiard-baalls. 
- “But up he louped again in a second, 
wiv eyes like stars on a frosty night, an’ 
aa chuckles ti mysel’, ‘The little beggor’s 
done, for he’s just chokeful o’ passion.’ 

‘ Mevvies the thought made me careless, 
for aa dropped guard a bit, an’, smash in he 
‘comes wiv his left an’ right on my peepor an’ 
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neb. Gox, but the little beggor wes tarr’ble 
heel, as wrestlors say, he’d tripped us, an’ 


an’ a bulgin’ eyeball, 
‘““ Aa wes properly vext at that, an’ sae aa 


determined ti gan in an’ throw him, but just 


as aa’d gripped him he breaks awa’, an’, as 
luck wud hey it, aa put my foot in a molehill 
an’ doon aa fell on my face for aal the world 


like a sack o’ taties. An’ worse nor that, 


every puff o’ wind aa hed left i’ my belly wes 


knocked clean oot ov us, sae theor aa lay — 
gaspin’, helpless as a sheep on its back, an’ 
mair like a gowk at a fair than onything else ~ 
aa can mind. Noo aal this time the Squire ~ 
stood still, lookin’ at us wiv his watch in his © 


hand, an’, ‘ Aa’l give thoo anither minute,’ he 
says, ‘then ’tis time.’ 


| 


lang i’ th’ arm, an’ then wiv a click av his 


ower aa gans backwards wiv a bloody snout i 


ee ee ee 


‘Aa made a tarr’ble struggle ti coom up ti — 


the scratch, but ’twes ne use, for aa hedn’t 


enough breath ti say b— wiv, which wes — 
tarr’ble provokin’, seein’ aa hed enough lang- | 


widge inside ov us to have fired the pit an’ aal. 


“<Time!’ shouts the Squire, an’ turns ti | 


dress hissel’, sae thor wes nowt left for us ti 
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do but follow his example, as sune as aa’d got 
my wind. } 

-“¢Come up ti the hoos,’ says he, ‘an’ 
hev a pick-us-up an’ a bit wash, for we’re 
neithor on us quite fit objecks for the drorin’- 
room,’ says he. 

“Weel, aa didn’t just knaa what ti say 
ti that, for if aa said no, ’twud seem as if 
aa bore malice an’ wes huffy aboot the lickin’, 
an’ aal the luck agen us like that; but, again, 
if aa said yes, ’twud look, aa thought, as 
if there wes ne proper spirit in us. Sae aa 
thinks a bit, then aal ov a sudden, ‘ Yes,’ 
aa says, ‘aa’l come—an’ thank ye,’ aa says, 
for the young Squire wes stannin’ theor 
smilin’ at us; an’ holdin’ oot his hand, he 
says, ‘We'll just forget aboot the rabbit : 
stuff it in your pocket, an’ “twill make a 
dinner for yor kids, for aa ’spose yor marrit,’ 
says he. 

“¢¢ Ay, thor’s ne doubt aboot that,’ aa says ; 
‘thor’s half a dozen kids at home, an’ the 
missus she’s expectin’ another for a Christmas 
present, aa b’lieve ; ay, aa’s a proper champion 
as a feyther, whativvor aa may be at fightin’,’ 
aa Says. 
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“You'd aal the worst 0’ the luck,’ says he, 
‘but mevvies you’re a bit slow, if aa may — 
take the liberty ti say sae; not but what 
thor’s at present a noise inside o’ my heid like © 
a German band, through that bat o’ yors,’ 
says he. | 

“<But, hinny,’ aa says, ‘yor a tarr’ble ~ 
clivvor hand at the boxin’; do they larn ye © 
that at the collidge ye’ve been at ?’ | 

““« Weel,’ says he, ‘the perfessors divvn’t — 
larn us that; they’d be mair use nor they are © 
if they did, mevvies, but aa’ve had a good few © 
lessons theor 1’ my time,’ he says. 

‘Weel, we just went crackin’ on till we © 
got ti the hoos, an’ in aa went at the front — 
door jest like the priest an’ aal, right thro’ 
tiv his smokin’-room, wheor there wes a 
weshin’ place handy. Weel, we put worselves 
ti rights, an’ the Squire he rings the bell an’ 
says ti John Thomas, who stood i’ the door- — 
way, wiv his eyes like saucers at seein’ us 
takin’ my ease i’ the Squire’s chair, ‘ John,’ 
he says, ‘fetch us half a bottle o’ fizz,’ says 
he. 

‘‘ Weel, in comes the fizz, an’ the Squire 
fills two glasses, clinks them tegither, an’, 
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‘Heor’s yor health,’ he says, an’ ‘ Heor’s te 
ye, aa says, giein’ the toast, ‘an’ may we 
nivyvor want for nowt, neether me, thoo, nor 
us nowther. An’, by gum,’ aa says, as aa 
tossed it doon, ‘it’s a tarr’ble good booze, 
yon; nigh worth the fortnight’s pay. ’Tis 
lucky they divvn’t keep it at wor public,’ aa 
says. 

‘Next he oots wi’ some cigars, ‘ true blue 
Have-anuthers’ he called them; ‘an’ a 
tarr’ble clivvor name for ’em t00,’ aa says, 
as aa puffed aways at one as happy as cud 
be, for the tuppennies they keep at wor stores 
wes just muck ti them. 

““* Weel, Squire,’ aa says, ‘aa’s feared aa 
mun be gannin’, for aa’m on the night-shift 
this fortnight, an’ aa munna lose a turn. 
But aa’m tarr’ble obleeged ti ye,’ aa says; 
‘an’ aboot the rabbits, aa’l no’ shoot ’em any 
mair,’ aa says, ‘for theor’s nae doot they’re 
aal yors, as ye wor sayin’ the noo.’ 

‘“«¢ Weel,’ he says, smilin’ an’ shakin’ me 
by the hand, ‘aa divvn’t knaa that aa wes 
not exaggoratin’,’ he says; ‘ but if thoo’ll not 
shoot quite sae reglor, aa’l be obliged to thoo,’ 
he says. 
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“Sae we said wor good-byes, an’ aff aa 
went, pleased as Punch, notwithstannin’ a_ 
swollen peeper an’ a soft snout, puffin’ aways: 
at my cigar like a barronite at the least 
ov it. B 

“Halfway doon the carriage-drive who 
shud aa meet but Redheid hissel’. ‘ Kvenin’, 
keepor,’ aa says, blowin’ my smoke in his 
face—‘ fine evenin’; an’, by the ways,’ aa — 
says, ‘me an’ the Squire’s been havin’ a crack — 
aboot the poachin’; an’ what we detarmined — 
on wes this, that if thoo cannot keep the © 
place any bettor than thoo does, we mun just — 
gie thoo the bag,’ aa says. An’ wi’ that aa — 
swaggered off doon the drive, leavin’ Redheid — 
stannin’ like a statty, an’ sayin’ tiv hissel’ 
ower an’ ower again, ‘ Weel, aa’m danged!’ 
he says.”’ | 

‘“‘ Very good,”’ I said, laughing ; ‘‘ very good ~ 
indeed. And so you’re quite friends with the — 
Squire now ?” } 

‘Ay, aa is that,’’ responded the Heckler, 
with emphasis; ‘‘ him an’ me’s as thick as 
two marrows a’most, an’ whinivvor theor’s a 
covert shoot at the Hall theor’s elwis a brace — 
o’ pheasants an’ a rabbit for me. Ay, the 
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young Squire’s a tarr’ble canny chap; a gran’ 
feller, an’ a proper sportsman, that’s what 
he is.”’ 

“And so that’s how it was you gave up 
shooting ?”’ I asked, as the Heckler descended 
from his rail preparatory to going home. 

“‘ Ay,” he replied, ‘‘ an’ that’s exsactly hoo 
tbwes.” 
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‘‘ Now the Jury for close consultation retir’d ; 
Some ‘ death accidental’ were willing to find ; 
Some ‘ God’s visitation ’ most eager requir’d.”’ 
My Lord Size. 


THE JUDGMENT. 


It was a hot evening in June some years ago 
(the night of ‘“‘the great thunderstorm,” and 
thereafter a date in local annals), and the 
Seaforth Arms was crowded with more than 
its usual complement of pitmen; and yet, 
though it was “pay Saturday”’ night and 
pockets were itching with gold and silver, and 
coal-dusted throats demanded immediate slak- 
ing, the full tap-room was comparatively quiet. 
Men drank, but in sober fashion, from habit 
merely, not pleasure, and the two champions, 
“Long Tom” and “ Ringle-eyed Jim,” had 
evidently forgot their fortnightly drinking bout 
for the customary wager, and sat apart smok- 
ing their ‘‘cutties’’ in preoccupied fashion. 
There was thunder in the air that evening, 
indoors and out, and the muttering of pitmen 
within the ‘‘ public” was but an echo to the 


growling in the outside distance. A matter 
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of grave debate had been in course of discus- 
sion; each man had had his say, and each 
had been more emphatic than the other in the 
pronouncement of his opinion. All had been 
speakers, none only listeners, hence no definite 


conclusion had been arrived at. But nowa ~ 


pause ensued, and one and all fell to ponder 
the matter afresh in their minds. 

The facts were these. Late in that after- 
noon old Ned Arkless, the colliery signalman, 
had been discovered lying murdered in his 
cabin, and great indignation had taken hold of 
all the pitmen at the cowardly deed. 

Many years back he had been a “‘ hewer” 
in the pit, but a ‘‘fall” of stone having 
crippled his body and at the same time 
affected his mind, he was given the post of 
signalman by the directors on the small 
colliery railway attached to the pit. 

The illusion under which he laboured was 
harmless, consisting in the belief that he 
represented the district in Parliament, and 
hence it was that in the village he was 
generally known as ‘‘wor member.” ‘‘ Wor 
member,” indeed, had for many years enjoyed 
great popularity, first, because pitmen love a 
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character, and secondly, because he had 
endeared himself to all the children in the 
village by a constant kindliness. 

Hence his cowardly murder had excited 
great indignation in the village, and it was 
the manner in which “old Ned” might be 
fitly avenged that was the cause of the excited 
debate in the Seaforth Arms that night. 

The murder had been discovered early in 
the afternoon shortly after the “ pays”’ had 
been given out; hue and cry had at once been 
raised, and a certain ne’er-do-weel, Lee by 
name, a ‘‘ waster’? and Jack of all vagrant 
trades, had been discovered lurking behind a 
hedge, and had been at once arrested on 
suspicion by a squad of irate searchers. The 
proof was circumstantial merely, but coupled 
with his evil character it had been sufficient 
for his captors. Some children had seen him 
hovering about ‘‘ old Ned’s”’ cabin just about 
the time when he was likely to have returned 
from the pay-office with his wage ; his pockets, 
when searched, produced within a shilling the 
exact sum that was due to the signalman, and 
later, when it was discovered that a shilling 
in the murdered man’s waistcoat pocket 
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(probably set apart by him to buy ‘‘ sweeties ” 
for the children) had been overlooked by the 
thief, suspicion had hardened into certainty. 

The question then in debate by the assembled 
pitmen was the best method of dealing with 
their captive. Hauling him along to the inn 
they had forthwith held an impromptu ‘‘’size,”’ 
for they were far too indignant to deliver him 
over to the local policeman and allow the law 
to take its usual course. 

The captive sat sullen and silent on a 
‘“‘cracket’’ in the corner by the chimney, his 
peaked cap slouched over his eyes, while all 
around debated of his punishment. All con- 
demned, but each man disagreed as to the 
particular sentence to be pronounced by the 
court. A vision of the law as a shrouded, 
threatening figure flitted ghost-like through 
the brain of even the most ferocious, sugges- 
tive of possibilities and counselling prudence. 
When each man had had his say, a momentary 
relief had been granted to excited feeling, yet 
beneath the general quiet that followed on 
this Babel a still hotter irritation probably 
smouldered, and of this the prisoner was 
instinctively conscious, for he might have 
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been observed to glance round him anxiously, 
as though scenting an outbreak more dangerous 
to himself than any definitely planned revenge. 

Suddenly, however, the silence was broken 
by the deep voice of ‘‘ Geordie’ Manning, and 
this time all turned attentively to listen. 

For ‘‘Geordie’’ was the scholar of the 
village, and his words carried weight ; though 
a ‘‘ local preacher ”’ he prophesied not damna- 
tion ; though he had never a greyhound about 
him he subscribed to the coursing ; and hence 
it was that as he commenced to speak, Lee’s 
heart lit with a flicker of hope, for he knew 
the man’s influence with his comrades, and 
felt, too, from his knowledge of his character, 
that he could rely upon a friendly interposi- 
tion. 

‘‘ Aa, hev it, lads,’’ said Geordie, with an 
eagerness unusual with him outside of chapel, 
‘‘aa hev it,’’ he repeated, bringing down his 
broad fist with a crash upon the table whereon 
he was sitting. ‘‘ Maybies ye'll hev heard 
tell hoo in olden times they decided aboot a 
man when they wisn’t clear whether for 
certain he’d done an ill deed or no. Noo, if 
they thought he wes not guilty, his frien’s an’ 
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neebors wud take oath ti that effect, an’ they 
called it ‘ comporgation,’ but if they held him ~ 
suilty, as we’or doin’ wi’ Lee noo, then they © 
subjected him ti the ‘ordeal,’ as they called © 
it, or ‘judgment o’ God,’ in divors mannors: — 
either by tossin’ the chep suspected inti the — 
wattor an’ seein’ if he wud float or no, or 
tryin’ him in other ways which I cannot mind 
at the moment. 

‘“Noo, lads, the pit wattor’s ower shallow 
for the purpose, as he’d be certain ti float, an’ — 
*twud no’ be fair upon him neither, so then, as — 
we’ve made up wor minds ti take the mattor © 
inti wor own hands, an’ yet we divvn’t want ti — 
subjeck worsels ti the law, this is what aa — 
propose ti do. We'll just make him take a 
mighty oath upon hissel’ that he hesn’t done 
this foul murder on poor ‘aal Ned,’ under fear, 
if he perjures hissel’, of bein’ struck deid by 
lightning from heaven. 

‘Noo, lads,’ Geordie went on eagerly, as 
though fearing lest his proposal should be © 
drowned in derisive laughter, ‘‘though mevvies 
there’s mony o’ ye hev but little releegion — 
aboot ye, an’ care nowt aboot doctrines, yet 
for aal that ye mun believe it’s God, an’ not 
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a mere blind chanst, that rules this mighty 
earth an’ guides aal things tiv an appointed 
end. Ay, lads, thor is, I knaa it, as ye aal 
hey knaa’d it, at some time or anither in yor 
lives, or will yet knaa it afore the end. Ye 
may read in the ‘Aad Testament’ hoo that 
the priests o’ Baal prayed ti their god 0’ 
foolish stone aal the summer eftornoon, but 
ne answor came, as hoo cud there? But 
when Elijah lifted up his voice ti the one 
Ivvorlasting God, then came doon a ball o’ 
fire from heaven that licked up the wattor an’ 
the sacrifice aal in an instant.’ ‘‘ Noo, lads,’’ 
continued Geordie, ‘‘there’s gan ti be an 
awfu’ storm this varry night; ye can hear 
the thunder rummlin’ i’ the distance noo, an’ 
it’s comin’ up fast agen the wind an’ll be ower 
wor heids in a few minuts or sae. Ay, lads, 
an’ mind ye this, that God Hissel’ rides in the 
storm, the clouds His chariot, an’ the thunder 
the rummlin’ o’ the wheels; the lightnin’ 
gans afore, like the trumpeter afore wor 
earthly judges, ti clear the way when the 
Aalmighty holdeth His ’size 7 the heavens. 
Ye see, lads,” said Geordie again, after a short 
pause, and changing the method of persuasion 
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somewhat, ‘‘we’re no’ subjecting worsels ti the 
- law in this, an’ we’re givin’ him the chanst 
o’ the doot in addition, for none save the 
Almighty, who knaas aal, ree for certain 
whether he’s the murderer or no.’ 

The speaker paused here, as though for sult 
assent of his audience, but no response came, 
for the thing was unexpected, and the com- 
pany digested the idea in silence. It seemed, | 
however, to appeal to them by its suggestive- — 
ness, for eager faces fronted the speaker, — 
though voices were mute. 

‘Well, lads,” answered Geordie, evidently 
believing their silence to signify assent, 
‘“‘hevin’ made him take the oath, he mun © 
gan slowly doon the street as far as the ~ 
bridge. If he wins ower it unharmed, he’s 
aal right in God’s sight, an’ men can hev — 
nowt further to meddle wiv him; but if he’s — 
guilty, as we’re aal agreed in thinkin’, then 
afore ivvor he wins ti the bridge the Aalmighty — 
God will, as I surely believe,” and here Geordie 
with a solemn gesture held his hand aloft to — 
heaven in token of his faith, ‘‘ hurl him doon 
ti hell wiv a thunderbolt from heaven.” 

Such was the effect of the speaker’s earnest- 
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ness and faith that all present, with the ex- 
ception of Lee, held up their right hands to 
heaven, almost involuntarily, as it were, in 
token of their assent. 

A buzz of excited comment now arose. 
_“Tt’s a tarr’ble clivvor idea, Geordie,” said 
some; others signified a deeper approval by 
silently clapping him on the back; even the 
most sceptical allowed that there ‘wes no 
harm in tryin’ it on.” 

‘Noo, Geordie, lad, gan on, an’ make up the 
oath an’ ’minister it tiv him,” was the next 
ery after the excitement had somewhat abated. 

Forthwith a Bible was fetched, and Geordie, 
after a few moments’ inward cogitation, pro- 
nounced the oath which Lee was to take. 
Two men forthwith seized hold upon the 
suspected man and dragged him roughly in 
front of their president. 

‘‘Kiss the Book,’ said Geordie, sternly, 
presenting it to the culprit before him, who 
stood there apparently indifferent to the pro- 
ceedings and still maintaining his previous set 
and sulky expression, save that his shifty eyes 
sought this side and that as though for a way 
of escape. 
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‘‘ Kiss the Book,’’ quoth Geordie again, this } 
time with additional firmness. The captive ~ 
had to obey, for his guardians forced his lips 
on to the Book which Geordie held reverently — 
in his hands. | 

‘Noo, then, repeat these words one by one — 
eftor me,’ continued Geordie, and slowly — 
gave out the following sentences, which Lee > 
mumbled after him in halting fashion. | 

‘‘ Aa herebies solemnly do swear that aa’m — 
guiltless o’ the cruel murder o’ aad Ned, wor | 
signalman at the Cross-roads, an’ herebies aa — 
submit my case ti the Aalmighty, who sees — 
aal men an’ knaws aal things that are done on ~ 
this earth; an’ if so be in this aa perjore 
mysel’, may He who’s power is ower aal blast 
my soul afore ivvor aa win ower the brig-end 
as aa walks doon Delaval Street this night, — 
an’ hurl my sinfu’ body wiv His lightnin’ ti 
the depths ov hell.” 

Slowly the captive stumbled through the 
dread words of the oath, and, as he finished, © 
Geordie raised the Bible in uplifted hand to 
heaven, and in a loud voice cried, ‘‘ Amen.”’ 

‘‘ Amen,” responded the company in unison. 

Scarce had the sounds died away when a 
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sudden jag of lightning rent the sky, and on 
_ the instant a mighty peal of thunder crashed 
from heaven and rolled along the land right 
up to the very doors of the house itself, 

‘“‘°Tis the flash 0’ God’s eye, an’ the sound 
ov His voice,” quoth Geordie, quietly, lifting 
his cap as he spoke with a certain proud sim- 
plicity. 

And now, for the first time, the prisoner’s 
immobility vanished ; his knees tottered under 
him, and he looked this way and that, as a 
man may who, suddenly waking from an evil 
dream and smitten with terror, knows not 
what, or where, he is. 

Forthwith they dragged him outside, and 
Geordie, to whom all looked for directions, 
proceeded instantly to make his arrangements 
for the carrying out of the “‘ ordeal.” 

All the men were to range themselves along 
the narrow street to within some half-dozen 
yards of the bridge so as to prevent all attempt 
at flight; Geordie himself would hold the 
prisoner till the line was complete, when he 
would let him slip, and—God defend the 
right ! 

The men took up their places in perfect 
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silence; not a sound was heard; the air hung ~ 
motionless, separating, as with a heavy cur- 
tain, the village from the world around, and — 
even the women and bairns, who peeped 
furtively out from behind the wall of men, — 
spoke not, but stood amazed, drawing bated 
breath. 
The storm that had been threatening all the — 
afternoon had now crept up over the village, — 
and heavy clouds, piled in serrated mass, big- — 
bellied with destruction, hung black, be 
mighty boulders, overhead. ‘ 
The line completed, Geordie lifted his vail 
and the prisoner was seen slowly to advance © 
along the empty street. Slowly he walked, 
cap over eyes, his head down, slowly and — 
slowlier yet, as he gradually approached the © 
spot where the deadly oath kept guard. | 
Three yards from the bridge end he halted, 
then looked irresolutely round, seeming as — 
though about to turn backward, but faced — 
again towards the bridge and there stood, — 
save for a slight swaying of his body from — 
the hips, rigid as a statue. 
Suddenly he seemed to take a swift deter- 
mination, for with a start he drew himself 
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together, thrust his cap firmly on his head, and, 
with a swift forward run, leapt upon the bridge. 
’ Upon the instant a terrible roar as of a 
mighty anger broke from above, and there, in 
the centre of the white ruin of the lightning, 
the amazed crowd saw the leaper fall out- 
stretched upon the bridge, ike some animal 
stricken in its flight. A shudder ran through 
the line of onlookers, the women sinking upon 
their knees, bairns wailing loudly, while men 
looked at each other with awed and blanching 
faces. 

Scarcely had the thunder died away when 
Geordie moved forward up the street, and 
those who timidly followed in his wake heard 
him repeating to himself, ‘‘’Tis the judgment 
o’ God, the tarr’ble judgment o’ God.”’ 

Amidst the rain that now came hissing 
down they fearfully lifted up the prostrate 
figure on the bridge, but nowhere could they 
find upon the corpse any mark of the lightning 
blast or sign of thunderbolt ; and still to this 
day in Delaval may some be found to dispute 
whether Lee’s death was accidental, or in 
sooth, as Geordie maintains, the veritable 
‘judgment o’ God.”’ 
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Picking my way through the scattered débris 
of the pit-heap, I could see from some way off 
that the pulley-wheels were motionless; my 
ear caught no echo of the iron floor rumbling 
to the passing of the tubs, and I missed, as I 
approached nearer to the blackened stack of 
buildings, the clatter of the ‘‘ screens”’ and 
the treble voices of the “‘ putters” calling to 
the check-weighman through the tubes. 

The pit was evidently lying idle that day, 
which was somewhat disappointing, for having 
been away some years I had come down with 
a keen desire to view again the ant-like, 
crowded activities of a colliery on a busy day, 
when all seemingly is dirt, noise, and con- 
fusion, yet all the while underneath, and 
streaming from a thousand hands, labour’s 
full current flows unceasingly. 


Only a few men were about ; a knot of five 
69 
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or six hewers squatting on their ‘‘ hunkers ” 
at the corner of the pay-office, bow-legged as 
Atlas through constant crouching to their 
toil; there on the staging above some half- 
dozen were emptying stone brought up from 
the workings below; another three or four 
were busied with a heap of ‘‘ small,’”’ but the 
faces were all new to me, and I was turning 
away when I caught sight of a burly, well- 
proportioned figure standing near the mighty 
shaft of the pumping-engine, whose outline 
seemed familiar to my eye. 

He turned as I approached, and I recognised 
“Big Tom,” a somewhat rough, lusty, yet 
withal good-humoured giant, who used to play 
‘* Betty’ for the sword-dancers at Christmas, 
and bore a ‘‘one down and t’other come on”’ 
reputation for drinking, ‘‘ schooling,” and 
other such bouts of sport. 

He stared a moment, then, holding out his 
hand, said heartily, ‘‘ Hoo are ye, sor? Yesee 
I’ve not forgotten ye.” 

‘Nor I you,” I replied, as I placed my hand 
timorously in the giant’s lock. ‘‘ Are you as 
good at the sword-dancing as ever?” I 
inquired. 
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““T’ve given it up,” he replied; ‘‘ I’m ower 
old for that game noo, an’ I’m quieten’d doon 
a bit syne last ye were here.”’ 

I was just about to inquire as to the reason, 
when a lad with a slight limp in his walk 
passed by, carrying some books in his hand, 
who completely engrossed my companion’s 
attention. ‘‘ Howay, laddie,” said he, 
‘“divvn’t be late for yor class,’ and as he 
spoke, his face, in spite of the mask of coal- 
dust, positively gleamed with pride. The lad 
responded with a gay nod, and, walking on 
with a quicker step, left us to renew our 
** crack.” 

‘‘Who’s that ?”’ I inquired, having noted 
the interest manifested by my companion. 

«Why, it’s wor Jimmy,” he replied, seem- 
ingly astounded at my asking. ‘‘ He’s the 
oldest, ye knaa, an’ just got the pupil teacher- 
ship at the school. He wes always tarr’ble 
clivvor at the larnin’, bein’ always a street or 
two before his mates, an’ noo he’s got the 
teachership he’s showin’ hissel’ just as clivvor 
at the teachin’; an’ more nor that, for he’s 
a tarr’ble good un too, is wor Jimmy, an’ 
a wunnerful orator, an’ wiv a bit time it’s a 
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at yor bein’ surprised at it, for it fair surprises _ 
me mysel’, when I think o’ what I wes no © 
more nor six years back—nowt but a swearin’, — 
drunken, gamblin’, selfish beggor of a man, | 


drunk. | 

‘‘“Wor Jimmy was readin’ us the other 
night aboot hoo a man changes every bit 0 — 
hissel’ i’ five years or so, an’ all the while I — 
was thinkin’, ay, that’s me, for I scarce know 
mysel’ at times when I think o’ that sweep | 
that used ti be me. Why, I was e’en jailed — 
once on account o’ Jimmy, the puir, wee, 
game-legged little beggor; he’d nivvor hev | 
blabbed, but the missus she let it oot, an’ 
the Cruelty Inspector chep he catched us an’ 
had us before the beaks. 

‘It wes this way, ye see: I cudn’t bear the 
sight o’ him then, for he wes nobbut a weakly, 
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soft-faced, mouse-eyed little bairn then, an’ I 
wes elwis thinkin’, he’ll never do nowt i’ the 
_ pit ti pay his keep, they’ll never take him on 
as a putter, an’ he’ll likelies cost me mair than 
- Bonnie Bella, my aad greyhound bitch. An’ 
again, I was elwis tarr’ble strong myself, an’ 
never ailed any in my life; elwis fightin’ or 
_ wrestlin’ when I wasn’t hewin’, drinkin’, or 
gamblin’. I wudn’t hev taken an ill look frae 
_ anybody on the earth, nor hev touched my cap 
ti th’ aad Lady at Win’sor hersel’, nor hev 
turned back for the angel wi’ the flamin’ sword 
that flay’d Adam frae the Garden o’ Eden ; 
why, the only time the priest put his heid 
_ inside o’ wor door he got the dish clout in his 
face, an’ wud hev hed mair had he stopped 
longer. An’ sae, as ye may well imagine, 
I cudn’t abide hevin’ only a bit smaally sheep- 
faced laddie wi’ no guts tiv him for a bairn, 
that wudn’t swear, nor fight, nor play pitch 
an’ toss like the rest. I nivvor set eyes on 
him but I give him my boot or a bat with my 
fist, for nowt he cud do but displeased me. 
‘““The poor little chep wes a well-plucked 
un too, for he nivvor whined, nor cried, nor 
blabbed, whatever bats he got from me, an’ I 
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cud nivvor say whether that vext or pleased 


me most, for I argied that havin’ a bit spirit — 
in him he shud hev taken after his feythor, an’ 
not stuck hissel’ oop for somethin’ different. — 
Weel, things came tiv a heid one night; for I'd 


been flyin’ a match wi’ my pigeon for £25 


a-side, an’ a good few bets as well. It was just — 
a moral for her, ye may b’lieve me, an’ she'd © 
hev won by a minute easy had it no’ been for - 


Jimmy’s fallin’ wiv her on the road. It was 


this way, ye see; direc’ly she’d gotten home — 


an’ inti the ‘ let,’ Jimmy wes to catch her an’ 


run wiv her—for he wes a good runner afore 
he wes lamed, ti fetch her ti me an’ the referee © 
at the half-way hoos. Weel, the poor little — 


beggor wes ower keen, an’, havin’ catched her, 


sprints off ower fast, catches his foot, an’ doon 
he comes, lettin’ ‘ Never-Weary’ oot o’ his 


grasp. And home she flies agen, an’ when 


catched an’ brought along a second time she © 


just lost biv half a minute. 


‘Weel, I wes properly mad wi’ rage, for — 


besides the loss o’ the brass, it wes the first 
time that I’d ivvor been beat wi’ the pigeon, 
an’ aaltegither I divyn’t think I wes quite 
right 1’ my heid that night. I didn’t gang 
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home till I’d made mysel’ properly muzzy wi’ 
yel, an’ when I did, first thing I saw wes 
- Jimmy half undressed, the missus juist aboot 
seein’ him te bed. Seein’ me she says, 
‘Howay, just mind the bairns whiles I gan 
oot for their milk.’ 

“<T’ll mind them,’ says I, fair mad wi’ 
yel an’ passion, an’ nae suner wes the missus 
oot but I takes up a stick, an’ catchin’ 
haud o’ the poor, white-faced chep, I says, 
‘Come here, damn ye, an’ [’ll mind ye not 
ti fall doon wi’ my pigeon agen! Why, ye 
damned clumsy-footed puddin’-heid, ye’ve just 
ruined yor feythor, but Ill larn ye ti haud 
yor feet up for the future!’ I says. 

«<< Aa’s vary sorry, feythor,’ says he, quiet- 
like, a bit tear tiv his eye an’ a sink tiv his lip, 
but gazin’ steady at me aal the while. 

“<Haud yor jaw, damn thee!’ I says, an’ 
srippin’ him biv the scruff o’ his shirt, laid on 
fearful wi’ the stick. ‘ Snivel, then,’ I says, 
after a dozen or mair tarr’ble bats, ‘damn 
thee, but I’ll make thoo snivel,’ I says, for aal 
the time the puir wee chep nivvor made a sound, 
but just kept lookin’ us straight i’ the face wiv 
his great big eyes full o’ terror, yet wiv a sort 
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0’ pity at me i’ them too, I b’lieve. Just at 
the moment I felt I loved him for the first 
time i’ my life, an’ I dropped my arm, but 
pride came rushin’ back wi’ a burst, an’ the 
rest o’ my rage an’ the madness o’ the drink 
at the heel o’t, sae, grindin’ my teeth, I'll no’ 
be beat, I says ti myself, an’ laid on again 
once, twice, wi’ my eyes half shut, like a mad- 
man. Doon he dropped on the floor, wiv a 
face like a piece of paper, an’ there I sat 
beside him, sobered at last, shiverin’ wi’ 
cold.” 

Here the speaker’s lip gave a sudden twitch, 
and I found my shoelace required attention. 
When I looked up again I thought I noticed 
that the cuff of his sleeve was glistening with 
a suspicious moisture. 

‘‘Weel, just at that moment,’’ he resumed, 
‘(back came the missus wi’ the milk, an’ 
catchin’ sight o’ wee white-faced Jimmy lyin’ 
senseless on the floor, an’ me sittin’ stupid 
beside him, the stick still in my hands, she 
cries oot, ‘ Thoo’s killed him, thoo great black- 
guard! ’an’ comes at me like a bubbly-jock. 
In a sort o’ dazed way I put her by, an’ 
shambled oot o’ the hoos, an’ I mind I put 
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my hand ti my heid, for I felt sartin it wes the 
mark o’ Cain that wes scorchin’ on my brow. 
““Wivoot knowin’ what I wes doin’ I just 
roamed aboot oop an’ doon the Row, then 
suddenly findin’ I wes opposite the public I 
turned in aimless-like. Weel, there at the 
public I stayed, boozin’ aways stupid-like till 
closin’-time, an’ e’en then I wudn’t budge, for 
I wes ower flay’d o’ that hauntin’ white face 
te gan home. Sae at the finish, eftor nigh 
havin’ had a fight wi’ Ned, the barman, they 
just locked us inti the snug, where I passed a 
tarr’ble discomfortable night on a smaal sofie. 
‘‘ Mornin’ came at last, an’ oot I staggered 
wivoot any notion o’ what I'd ti do, when 
suddenly I saw the doctor, an’ I thinks, 
mevvies I’d bettor ax him, for I mun know for 
a sart’nty, e’en if it’s the warst, an’ I dorsn’t 
gan home. Sae, comin’ up ti him, I stuttered 
oot, ‘ M-m-mornin’, Doctor ; m-mevvies you’ve 
been up to wor place, thor wes a gs accident 
happened thor last night, an 
‘©¢ Accident! thoo hulking sweep!’ says 
he, glow’rin’ oot, sae that I dursn’t look him 
i’? the face. ‘Accident thoo calls it, thoo 
miserable liar ; why, if I wes ten year younger, 
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an’ accident wor like ti be the jury’s verdick, 
I’d give thoo just sic another accident, an’ be — 
tarr’ble pleased ti attend the funeral eftor- 
wards,’ says he. 

‘¢¢ He’s no’ deid, doctor, is he?’ I says, for 
tho’ I’d knowed it aal thro’ the lang night, I 
cudn’t bear ti hear it i’ so many words. 

“<< Tf he’s not it’s Heaven’s mercy, an’ not 
for want o’ thy tryin’,’ says he; an’ wi’ that 
he makes aff, wiv a spit on the ground as he 
went. I’d hey fell’d him at any other time, but 
as it wes, I wud hev gien him a fortnight’s pay 
gladly, for I thought his words seemed ti mean 
that thor wes still a chanst o’ the poor little 
beggor’s pullin’ thro’ wiv it. 

‘‘’en then I dorsn’t gan home, sae I sent 
my marrer alang ti mak’ an enquiry, an’ tarr’ble 
thankful I wes when he comes back an’ tells 
us that the wee chep wes alive aal right, 
an’ likeles ti pull thro’ wi’ care an’ quiet, 
tho’ tarr’ble shattered an’ his ankle broke. 

‘‘T didn’t dare gan home till he wes safe 
through, sae I lodges wi’ my marrer for a bit, 
sendin’ him roon’ ti enquire every day eftor 
the shift. 

‘‘Next thing wes I got a visit frae the 
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Inspector chep, an’ a summons frae the pollis, 
an’ at the finish I’d ti gan ti jail. When I 
gets let oot whom sud I find waitin’ for us 
but my marrer, an’ he takes us aff ti stand us 
a drink an’ gie us the news at the same time. 

“Jimmy wes aboot agen, he said, but 
weakly-like, an’ lame o’ one leg, hirplin’ like 
a duck, an’ hevin’ ti use a stick when he 
walked. 

‘““¢ Av’ thor’s anuther thing I want te tell 
thoo,’ says he: ‘thor’s been a revivin’ * 
preachor, as they call him, aboot wor village 
latelies, an’ some o’ wor folks hes taken up 
wiv it, yor missus an’ Jimmy amongst them ; 
an’ what I says is,’ says he, ‘let ’em alone, an’ 
if the bairn vexes thoo take the strap te him, 
but divvn’t touch him wi’ the stick, for it’s a 
fair disgrace ti warm him wiv a stick, an’ him 
sae weakly,’ says he. 

“¢ Yor right, marrer,’ I says, ‘I wunnot 
touch him agen, the missus shall hev the 
handlin’ o’ him i’ the future,’ I says. 

‘“Tt wes late i’ the evenin’ before we'd 
finish’d walkin’ back te wor village, an’ folks 
wes aal inside, sae, leavin’ my marrer at his 


* Meaning probably a revivalist preacher. 
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hoos, I set aways up the Row, tarr’ble keen te 
see the little chep an’ the missus agen, tho’ 
I wes dootful o’ what sort ov a welcome I'd 
get. When I got ti the door o’ wor hoos I 
paused a minute, for I thought I heard a voice 
speakin’ i’ the inside. I just took a keek in ti ( 
find oot what was on, an’ thor, doon on’s knees 
on the floor, wes wor Jimmy aal biv himself. 
He wes prayin’ quietly oot aloud, an’ asI ~ 
listened standin’ still by the door I cud catch 
the maist part o’t. An’ man, what does thoo 
think ? Why, he wes just prayin’ for me, his 
daddy, that hed done his best te kill him but 
a few weeks afore. He just took aal the blame 
on hissel’ wi’s wee, kind heart, explainin’ it 
aal ti God; hoo sorry he wes for his careless- 
ness an’ aal, an’ hoo natoril it wes for his 
daddy ti be vext an’ warm him for’t, an’ hoo 
he wes sure an’ sartin that his daddy hadn’t 
really meant ti lame him. Then at the finish 
he tells Him hoo that his daddy wes comin’ oot 
0’ jail that night, an’ axed ti be able ti please 
him for the future, an’, wi’ the tears runnin’ 
doon his cheeks, gans on ti pray that his daddy 
may turn ti love Jimmy a bit, an’ not ti be 
vext wiv him for havin’ sent him ti quad. 
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Eftor that I cudn’t bide still any mair, an’, 
stealin’ oop tiv him softly, I wes aboot ti lift 
him up inte my arms, when he hears us an’ 
turns round quickly. Seein’ me unexpected 
like close beside him he gies a bit shriek 0’ 
fear, an’ holdin’ oop his little arms tiv his heid, 
as tho’ fearin’ a bat, cries oot, ‘ Divvn’t strike 
us, daddy.’ ”’ 

Here my companion had some slight diffi- 
- culty with his voice, but, controlling himself 
bravely, continued immediately. 

‘“¢No, no, Jimmy,’ I says, an’ catchin’ 
him oop ti my breast, I gies him the 
forst kiss he ivvor had of us in his life; 
‘divvn’t be flay’d of us, laddie, for I'll 
nivvor strike thee agen, an’ mevvies thoo’ll 
teach thy dad ti behave hissel’ at the 
finish.’ 

‘‘ Weel, just then in comes the missus ti 
complete the party, an’ Jimmy an’ the missus 
an’ me hed one o’ the pleasantest evenin’s 1’ 
wor lives, aal the mair, mevvies, because it 
wes sae unexpected like. 

‘¢ Weel, sor,” said my companion, in conclu- 
sion, ‘that wes the beginnin’ o’ the change, 
an’ frae that night forrard ti noo it’s kept 
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fairly on, as I b’lieve, an’ aal because o’ wor 
Jimmy. Aye, an’ aa’s a deputy noo, by the 
ways, an’ that’s owin’ ti wor Jimmy as weel, I 
b’lieve.”’ 


FLEET-AS-WIND. 


‘‘ Weel-bred Cappy, famous aad Cappy, 
Cappy’s the dog, Tallio, Tallio.”’ 
Cappy ; or, the Pitman’s Dog. 


FLEET-AS-WIND. 


‘“* Dip ye ivvor hear tell hoo 'twes that the aad 
bitch win us the Cup i’ the windie ?”’ inquired 
the Heckler, as he straddled, lightly clothed 
as Adam in his earliest sartorial effort, across 
his hot tub preparing for the ‘‘wesh.” The 
‘‘fam’ly ’’—consisting of seven bairns—were 
seated on forms round the table by the wall, 
careless of their father’s ablutions and greedily 
intent on tea, presided over by the missus, a 
stout, business-like, bare-armed dame, who 
was administering jam and “bats” amongst 
them with an equal hand. 

‘No,’ I replied from the arm-chair hard by, 
into which I had just been inducted by the 
speaker, who, meeting me by chance outside 
on his way home from the back shift, had 
bade me come in and have a “‘sup o’ tea”’ 
and a ‘‘crack.” ‘‘ No, I don’t think I have, 


but I’ve heard of a good many of her exploits.” 
85 
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‘“ Weel,” he continued, ‘‘ that wes the best 


course she ivvor had in her life; she wes a 


proper marvel in her day, an’ e’en noo she 
cud lick half o’ they great clumsy brutes that 
are sent tiv a coursing meeting wi’ no mair 
chanst 0’ winnin’ a course than a jackass. 
“Come heor, aad lady,” said he, affec- 
tionately, pausing in his ablutions to fondle 
the lithe form of his greyhound, who had 


risen from the hearth as he spoke, and was — 


now pushing her nose into his wet hand. 
“Just look at her,’ he continued, rap- 
turously, making her stand sideways on for 


a better inspection; ‘‘isn’t she a lady noo? © 


Just mark her feet an’ legs—aal quality; an’ 
see hoo strong she is i’ the couples—wey, 
they're just a bunch o’ muscles. She’s a bit 
smaal, mevvies, but clivvor as ivvor wes seen; 
an’ as for breedin’, why, any fule cud see for 
hissel’ that she’d plenty o’ that, wivoot my 
tellin’ him she wes oot 0’ Queen Bess by John 
Barleycorn that wes got by Snowflight that 
win the Waterloo Cup ten years back. 

“Tt’s these little well-bred game uns that 
nivvor tires, but runs till they drop; why, 
aa’ve seen a bitch gan half a mile eftor 
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breakin’ her leg, screamin’ aal the while wi’ 
pain, yet chasin’ puss on her other three, like 
the soldier * chap 7’ the ballant. 

‘“Smash, man, but aa b’lieve the divil 
hissel’ cudn’t stop a keen bitch, once she’s 
fair slipped on ti the hare.”’ 

‘“‘T’ve heard a story too,” said I, “‘ of a hare 
falling over a cliffs edge, and of both grey- 
hounds following after, though they must 
have known quite well, one would think, that 
certain death awaited them.”’ 

“Ay, thor’s little doot o’t,’’ replied the 
Heckler, commencing to lather his bare arms 
and his naked chest, ‘‘ they’re tarr’ble well- 
plucked uns is greyhounds, an’ my aad bitch 
wes tarr’ble bad ti beat in her time, wesn’t 
thoo, aad lady ?”’ he inquired affectionately, 
as she thrust her nose again into his wet 
hand. 

‘Did I ivvor tell thoo hoo ’twes she beat 
‘Wor Lanky,’ as they called him, for the Cup 
i’ the windie ?”’ 

“No,” I replied; ‘‘ you were beginning just 
now, but 6 


* Referring probably to the ‘gallant Widdrington,” 
who, at Chevy Chace, ‘‘ fought upon his stumps.” 
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‘« Aal right, then I'll tell ye noo,” responded 
the bather, eagerly. ‘‘ Smash, but it wes a 


queer un. The conceit 0’ some o’ these cheps _ 


wi’ thor dogs is just tremendjus, but Red 
Tom got a knock-down bat for hissel’ that 
time, thor’s nae doot. It happened this way. 

“Tt wes at the coursin’ meetin’ at the Park, 


the last o’ the season’s, an’ my bitch wes 


runnin’ for the Cup, the biggest o’ the stakes, 


ye knaa, an’ runnin’ tarr’ble clivvor; nivvor — 


made a mistake, an’ that’s a fact. 

‘‘ Weel, the last course before the finish 
that b—— ov a slipper held on ti the dogs 
ower long, an’ the hare wes mair than a 
hunderd yards awa’ before he slipped them 


at her, sae she got away inti a smaall wood © 


before the bitch cud turn her, an’ thor she 
run against a tree or wire or somethin’, for I 
heard her gie a yell o’ pain i’ the distance, I 
knaa’d her voice nicely, an’ I swears ti mysel’ 
an’ thinks, I’m done. But back she comes 
again, hevin’ turned the hare right back to 
the stubble wheor she started, snaps intiv her, 
an’ wins easy. 

‘‘T got a haud ov her sune as I eud, ti find 
oot what wes wrang, an’ nae suner did I touch 
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her left leg than she let oot another squeal o’ 
pain. ‘It’s a bad job this,’ I says ti my 
marrer, who wes alang wiv us ti see the bitch 
run, ‘it’s a tarr’ble bad job this, she’s gotten 


a sair twist tiv her shoulder. What’ll we 


do?’ I says, <she canna run.’ The marrer 
he chews the end ov his moustache an’ looks 
away sair vext, then he says, ‘I divvn’t mind 
lossin’ the brass,’ he says, an’ I knaa’d he’d 
back her ti win thro’ thick an’ thin, ‘ but that 
Red Tom he’s sic ad d gobby chep, he’s 
elwis crackin’ sae crouse aboot that lang- 
legged divil of a dog of his, an’ if he wins the 
cup, wey, it'll be a burden tiv us till wor 
deein’ day.’ 

‘¢ Weel, thor we stood lookin’ at the bitch, 
tarr’ble sad in wor minds, when oop comes 
Red Tom, swaggerin’ along, an’ as full o’ gob 
as maybe, an’ he says, ‘ Look ye heor, yor 
bitch is lame; sae it’s nae use yor coursin’ 
her agen my dog that’s as fresh as a saplin’, 
an’ I’ll gie thoo a sov’rin’ ti scratch her,’ he 
says. 

‘«¢ Will ye divide?’ I says. ‘No, not I,’ 
says he, ‘ not likelies, for I’d back Lancashire 
Lad ti beat her anyways, even if she wes as 
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fit as a fiddle, stead o’ bein’ lame as a cab- 
horse. But I’ll gie thoo a sov’rin, as I said 
before, if thoo’ll scratch her.’ 


‘‘He fair angered me wiv his impitence © 


aboot his dog, a proper overgrown, clumsy- 
footed, ill-bred concern as ivvor I saw, sae I 
says straight oot— 

“<She’s gannin’ ti run, an’ she’s gannin 
ti win; an’ whether she’s lame or not she 


sud be able te beat that clumsy beggor 0’ 
yor’s anyways.’ 


“That vext him in his turn, sae he says, — 


‘ Aal bet thoo what thoo likes she divvn’t win, 


then ; a wee, under-sized, half-starved lurcher | 
like her—wey, the bookies is shootin’ 5 ti 3 — 
agen her, but I'll gan bettor nor that, an’ gie | 


thoo 3 ti 1.’ 
‘“¢T’ll tak’ thoo,’ I says. ‘An’ Tl tak 


thoo,’ says he, an’ gans awa’ aff ti the slippor ~ 
wiv his dog. There wes nae time ti be lost, — 


sae the marrer an’ me got the bitch ‘twixt wor 
knees, an’ rubbed her till she wes well warmed, 


then tossed a spoonfu’ o’ whisky doon her i 


throat ti gie her a bit courage at the start, 
an’ then juist before handin’ her ower ti the 
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slippor, who wes waitin’ on us, I axes her — 
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quiet-like, ‘Canst thoo manage it for us, 
hinny?’ She just cocked her ears at me by 
way of reply—for she’s clivvor as a human 
any day—an’ gied a bit lift tiv her tail, an’ I 
knaa’d at once she wes sayin’, ‘I'll beat that 
_ beggor av a dog for thoo, or die for’t.’ 

‘¢¢ D’ye see that, marrer ?’ I says tiv him; 
then, ‘ Howay an’ clap us on another fivor wi’ 
Tom Smart the bookie ;’ for, ye see, knaain’ 
her as I did I cud trust her as I cud trust the 
missus heor. There wes a tarr’ble excitement 
on aboot the course; an’ the noise wes tre- 
mendjous ; ivvorybody axin’ questions aal at 
once. ‘Is she much lame? can the bitch 
win ? will she last?’ an’ a thoosand other 
inquiries, for the bookies hed heard her squeal 
an’ wes layin’ long odds agen her. ‘I'll lay 
54 to 2!’ they kept on bawlin’; that was agen 
my bitch, ye understand, an ‘ I'll tak’ 3 to 2!’ 
that wes on ‘ Lancashire Lad,’ ye knaa; doin’ 
a big business too, by gum. 

‘““T wes standin’ along the hedge-side 
watchin’ the bitch wiv one eye, an’ wi’ the 
other markin’ the lads beatin’ across the fallow 
behind, an’ hopin’ like mad ’twud be a race- 
horse ov a hare, for ‘Wor Lanky,’ as Red 
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Tom called his dog, wes only good at the 


start, a slug ti turn, an’ cudn’t last long, ye 
knaa, whereas Fleet-as-wind wes a nailor ti 


last, fine at wrenchin’, clivvor as a cat at the 
turns; but aal depended on whether her 
shoulder wud stand the course, an’ whether 
the hare wes a racer or no. 

‘‘T wes just in a muck o’ sweat wiv it aal, 
an’ turned half dizzy, then sudden I heard the 
lads clappin’ their sticks an’ cryin’ ‘ Howay— 
howay ! shush—shush!’ an’ aal the dogs in 
their leashes commenced yow-yow-yowin’, like 
mad, an’ I knaa’d the hare wes started, tho’ I 
hadn’t seen her. 

‘‘¢ Heor she cooms!’ shouts the marrer 7’ 
my lug, ‘an’ a tarr’ble strong un, by gum!’ 
an’ lookin’ up, I catches sight ov a big yaller 
hare lollupin’ along ti the dyke-side, half-way 
*twixt us an’ the slippor. 

‘“‘* Hooray!’ I says, ‘she’s a big un,’ an’ 
casts my eyes roon ti see if the bitch wes 
ready. 

‘‘The hare popped thro’ the hedge, an’ wiv 
a rush mak’s awa’ straight up the stubble. 
The bitch, she just gies one little yelp o’ 
keenness, clear as a bell, then rears up i’ the 
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slips, pullin’ like a demon, half-throttled, mad 
ti gan. 
 “¢ Wand ’em a bit, man!’ I shouts ti the 
slippor, for I wes tarrified he’d let them awa’ 
ower stine, an’ ‘Damn thoo, let them slip!’ I 
heard Red Tom’s voice roarin’ thro’ aal the 
-hurly-burly o’ dogs yowin’, bookies bawlin’, 
an’ aal the rest o’ the confusion. Tearin’ 
along wiv ’em, the slippor flung them aff 
grand, the hare mevvies seventy yards awa’, 
gannin’ like hell, straight for the side dyke. 
‘Wor Lanky,’ missin’ the turn, had had ti 
gan roon on the ootside, but, makin’ up fine, 
had caught up the bitch again, an’ seemed ti 
be leadin’ her close in by the dyke-side. 
‘‘Then aal the shoutin’ begins again, an’ the 
whole field start yellin’, ‘ Lancashire Lad’s got 
the lead; he wins bya street ; three to one on 
the faawn! The bitch is done!’ I turned 
fair muzzy, an’ grippin’ the marrer, I says, 
‘Tt’s aal up, marrer; the bitch’s shoulder’s 
given, I doot,’ an’ sits me doon on the dyke 
sick asa cat. But just then I hears Red Tom 
(who wes clingin’ tiv a tree, ti see bettor, close 
beside the dyke) sayin’, in a puzzled sort 0’ 
way, tiv his marrer, ‘Smash, marrer, but that’s. 
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a funny one; Wor Lanky’s changed his — 
colour!’ an’ the next cam’ a yell frae the © 
crowd fit ti wake the dead, ‘Black leads, — 
black leads, the bitch wins! she has it aal tiv — 
hersel’! ten to one on the bitch!’ an’ lookin’ — 
up again, sure enough I see the canny aad © 
lass right i’ the middle o’ the next field — 
gallopin’ close on ti puss, ‘Wor Lanky’ — 
nowheres ti be seen. 

‘‘Even then I cud scarce b’lieve my eyes, — 
but the judge he comes ridin’ back, an’ shouts — 
‘Black,’ an’ up the flag-steward holds the — 
white flag, an’ I knaa’d it wes aal nght. | 

‘« ¢Marrer,’ I says, ‘she’s won; shake hands, _ 
for she’s a jool,’ an’ the marrer an’ me shakes ~ 
hands like madmen.” 7 

Following the appropriate impulse of the 4 
moment, I held out my hand by way of con- 
gratulation, which, being instantly seized by — 
the narrator at the washtub, was only released _ 
eventually that caresses might be lavished — 
upon the “aad bitch,” who had risen up from — 
the hearthrug again on hearing her great feat 
once more extolled. 

“How did it happen, though ?”’ I queried, — 
scarce forbearing a smile, as I gazed down at 
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the nearly naked hero, still sitting astride his 
tub, forgetful of his ablutions, as mingled coal- 
dust and water trickled slowly off his impas- 
sioned features. 

““'Wey, it wes just this way,’ he replied: 
““T larn’t aal aboot it eftorwards, ye knaa, for 
I didn’t see egsackly what happened mysel’. 
Weel, when ‘ Lancashire Lad’ got ti the dyke, 
he was leadin’, ye knaa, an’ aal but nipped puss 
theor and then, but, dodgin’ just 1’ time, she 
gets awa’ clivvor, an’ nips doon amidst the 
brambles, then awa’ back she steals aal the 
way oop the dyke-side close in by. Weel, 
‘Lancashire Lad’ bein’, as I said, a great 
clumsy beast, bolts thro’ the dyke, an’ nae 
doot thinkin’ he wes winnin’ grand, gallops 
awa’ right doon the hedge ti the left hand. 

‘‘ Next moment oop dashes the bitch, clivvor 
as ivvor, an’ she spies puss stealin’ awa’ ti the 
right, sae awa’ she nips eftor her, turns her 
grand right back inte the middle o’ the field, 
an’ wins straight aff the reel. An’ it wes 
when she appeared again, sailin’ awa’ biv her- 
sel’ that Red Tom cried oot tiv his marrer that 
‘Wor Lanky’ had changed his colour. He 
cudn’t take it in, the great thick-head he wes, 
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that his dog wes bested, ye see ; sae what does 
he dee but thinks his dog had, biv a sort 0’ 
miracle, changed his nasty faawn-coloured coat 
intiv a shiny black one like the aad bitch’s. 


‘By gum, but he’d his lesson larned him — 


that time, an’ ti pay thro’ the nose for’t tee.” 
“Yes,” I replied, ‘‘ you must have made a 


small fortune that time, I should think. And | 


how did you lay it out, if I may ask?” 

‘““ Why, I canna quite remember aboot that,” 
said the Heckler, ‘‘ but, let’s see; weel first, 
the marrer an’ me drunk a good sup that night, 
next, the canny aad bitch getten’d some new 
rugs wiv her name printed on vary showy an 
nice, next the missus got a new gownd, an’ 
the bairns some shoes, an’ I mind I bought 
mysel’ a single-barrelled gun, an’ as for the 


rest o’ the brass, wey, mevvies the little finger — 


cud tell ye that bettor nor me,” and here he 
winked at me knowingly, and, tilting the said 
finger in the air with the gesture of a bon- 
vivant, fell again to the rest of his washing 
operations. 
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THE DEATH OF FLY-BY-NIGHT. 


‘‘Here! there! what de ye want te back? 
Two te one upon the field, aw’ll lay agyen the crack!” 
JoE WIitson. 


THE DEATH OF FLY-BY-NIGHT. 


Passinc casually one evening down the one 
long, straggling street which constitutes, with 
East and West Row on either hand, the pit at 
the high end—that tall, black, fungus-growth 
—the stores half-way down, the indiscriminate 
public-houses and stray chapels with their 
grimy windows, our entire village, I caught a 
sound as of some unusual commotion. Ad- 
vancing some steps further, I could see some 
thirty or forty men crowded thickly together, 
all evidently possessed with eager expectation, 
for some looked keenly this way, some that, 
whilst others beneath their outspread palms 
scanned the heavens with an anxious glance. 

A pitman stood idly in his doorway close 
beside me, so, walking up to him, I asked, 
‘¢ What’s on down there ? ”’ 

“Wey, just some pigeon-flyin’ foolishness. 


Wor Tom’s flyin’ a match, aa b’lieve, agen 
99 
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Geordie White, him ’at wes champion m 
Dor’m * before he came te wor villeedj, for 
£15 a-side.” 

“You don’t care about that sort o’ thing, 
then ?’”’ I ventured to inquire. 

‘No, yo’re right, aa divvn’t; it’s proper 
foolishness bettin’ on bit birds like that,” he 
returned grimly. ‘No, aa’s a flower-man ; 
aa’s pansy-champion,”’ he added briefly. 

Offering my congratulations I left the 
champion, and passed on down the road to 
view the proceedings more closely. Amongst 
the dark squad of figures I perceived the 
‘‘ Heckler,” and at once making way to him, I 
made further inquiries concerning the match. 

‘“Smash, but it’s gannin’ ti be a brave 
match, this,’ he responded briskly. ‘‘ Wor 
Tom’s a tarr’ble clivvor hand at the pigeons, 
elwis workin’ on at them; wey, he takes them 
doon ti the ‘flighting place’ ivvery morn 
before he gans doon the pit, an’ agen at night; 
thor’s not a man can beat him, aa b’lieve, in 
England. It’s a gran’ bird that he’s fleein’ 
to-day—‘ Fly-by-night’ he calls it; she’s a 
gran’ bird ti gan, flies right straight forward, 


* Durham. 
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low doon tae, a clippor, a cross ’twixt a Bel- 
gian an’ a dragon.’ 

“But they say the man that came from 
Durham has good pigeons too,’ I replied, 
inwardly wondering how a ‘‘dragon”’ strain 
could be useful in breeding. 

‘« Ay, mevvies they’re good enough for thae 
Dor’m folk, but [ll lay odds they wunnot 
touch Wor Tom’s,” replied the Heckler, not 
without scorn. 

“Ts this the finish up, then? I mean, do 
the pigeons fly back here ?”’ I asked. 

“Ay,” rephed my informant, “that’s it; 
were waitin’ on ’em bein’ brought back. 
That chep 7’ the middle wi’ the stop-watch in 
his hand, he’s the referee, d’ye see, an’ heor, 
just opposite the public, is aboot half way, 
‘twixt the two ‘duckets,’ one at the high 
end and ’tother at the low end of the 
villeedj.”’ | 

‘‘Gosh!’”’ he exclaimed suddenly, ‘‘ but aa 
b’lieve that’s Dor’m Bill’s bird;”’ and clapping 
his hands to his eyes peered excitedly into the 
air. 

Confused murmurs now rose up on all sides. 
‘¢ Smash, but it’s Bill’s.”’ 
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“Aa tell thoo it isn’t; Bill’s bird nivvor 
flew sae low as that!” 

‘¢ Man, but it is!” 

And now the chorus grew louder, the 
opposite faction breaking forth into cheers 
as a pigeon swept rapidly overhead, never 
swerving a hair’s breadth from a straight 
course, clipping the air with strong, free 
wings. 

‘‘ Hooray! hooray!” rises a lusty shout ; 
* Dor’m Bill wins for a ginny! Aa’l lay ten 
to one on ‘ True-blue!’ Hooray!”’ and half a 
dozen caps flew into the air simultaneously. 

‘“Tt’s not ower yet,” said the Heckler 
grimly, though his face had fallen consider- 
ably ; ‘‘ but what ails the b ov a bird not 
ti be back yet! Aa doot she’s happened an 
accident; mevvies dashed hersel’ ti bits 
against a telegraph wire or somethin’, damn 
her!” 

‘‘ Smash, but theor she comes at last !’’ and 
he pointed to a dim speck high in air, no 
bigger than a scrap of paper. Dropping by 
degrees lower and lower she came on swiftly, 
evidently making for the low end of the 
village, where the ‘“‘ ducket’”’ was situated. 
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The hubbub broke forth again louder than 
ever. 

‘* Aa’l lay two to one! aa’l tak’ evens yet! 
Smash, but it’ll be a close thing yet ;”’ and the 
fidgety crowd edged out further into the 
roadway to see which of the two pigeons 
was quickest to reach the “ let.” 

‘““Here comes Bill wiv his bird!” shouts 
one, and all instantly looking up the road 
saw a figure coming along swiftly some 
hundred and fifty yards away. 

Bang! went a gun from below, and, turning 
on the instant, I thought with some amaze- 
ment that I had caught sight of a little fluff 
of grey feathers twirling in the air, and a 
shapeless object falling to the ground. At 
the report a perfect Babel broke forth, “ He’s 
shot the pigeon, smash, but he’s a clivvor 
one; ay, he’s a mazer; noo he’s picked her 
up. Howay, howay, Tom, lad! Howay, 
thoo’s stannin’ still, thoo beggor! Howay, 
Geordie! sprint, man, like the devil, howay!” 

And now the jostling crowd swayed back- 
ward so as to leave free space for the ap- 
proaching runners. 

A moment’s anxious silence, for it looked 
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as though a dead heat was probable; then, as © 
Tom dashed first to the referee, a volley of © 
‘“‘hoorays’’ surged upward, like a sea, drown- — 
ing the dismayed cries and oaths of the other 
faction. 

‘“Where’s the bird?” says the referee. — 
‘“ Heor,”’ replied the panting champion, hold- — 
ing up a gory, shapeless mass of feathers ; 
‘“heor she is—leastways what’s left ov her;” 
and a hoarse burst of laughter sounded from — 
the group. 

The referee having duly examined the 
remains and consulted his watch, made the 
pronouncement : 

‘“‘'Then ye’ve won, by a fifth of a second.” 

Congratulations now broke in upon the 
victor, and I having succeeded in drawing 
the Heckler momentarily on one side, de- 
manded an explanation. 

‘« It’s not fair, surely, to shoot your pigeon?” 

I asked. 

‘Wey not, man? Aal’s fair i’ love an’ 
war,’ he replied oracularly, ‘‘thor’s nowt i’ 
the rules agen it ; the pigeons just have ti be 
brought ti the referee, an’ that’s just what 
Tom did, the beggor, an’ won us wor brass 
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clivvor. By! but he’s a ’cute one is wor 
Rap bc) ea 
“Well, anyway,’’ I replied, with some heat, 
it’s a dirty trick to shoot your pigeon after 
she’s done her level best for you.”’ 

The Heckler stared a moment at me, as 
though this were entirely a novel view to 
take; then, scratching his head reflectively, 

replied slowly : 

_ * Weel, mevvies it’s hard on the pigeon, 
— but, man, it wud nivvor do ti let a chep like 
that gan off wi’ wor brass an’ call hissel’ 
champion ’stead o’ wor Tom.” 


SERIES 
II. 
ON THE HILLSIDE 


THE MARK O' 
THE DEIL 


THE MARK O’ THE DEIL. 


WE were sitting on the top of “‘ Gusty Pike,”’ 
a spur of the Cheviot range, enjoying a quiet 
‘crack,’ when suddenly, upon a chance 
q uestion, my friend checked his easy flow o 
information and became curiously mono- 
syllabic. 

*« Ay, I ken weel enough,” he finally replied 
to my insinuation that he was ignorant, ‘‘nane 
better, but I’ve never talked muckle aboot the 
matter. Thae evil deeds is best left alane, 
to my thinkin’; the ill’s dune an’ nae one 
can mend it. 

‘* An’ yet,” he continued, after a pause, ae 
dinna ken why I shudna tell ye, for there’s 
a tarr’ble warnin’ in’t for aal young men, 
an’ mair teachin’ belike than in a muckle 
preachin’s. Weel, the name us hill sheep- 
herds gie to yon cairn ye were askin’ aboot 


is just the ‘ wee cairn’ (ye’ll no’ find it on the 
109 
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maps, ’tis ower smaall for that), an’ the biggin’ 


o’t I did maist aal mysel’, wi’ my ain hands. 
It must be nigh on a quarter of a cent’ry 
agone when young Tam R wis keepin’ 
comp’ny wi’ Janet, daughter to auld Maggie, 
who wis bondswoman on that Carrycoats farm 
a mony years. 

‘“‘T mind Janet weel, for I had aince an eye 


to her mysel’, an’ she wes just the bonniest — 


lassie up the wattor side, plump as a yowe © 


lamb, wi’ a voice like a lavrock, an’ held 
hersel’ up straight like ane o’ the gentle- 


folks theirsels. There wes others that wud — 


hae liked weel to have courted her besides me, 
but Tam he kept us aal at a distance, for he 
wes champion at the wrestlin’, an’ aye won 
the prize at wor annual games. 

‘‘There wes anuther chep, though, called 


Crowthers, who wudna gie up tryin’ for 


Janet, though she’d hae nowt to do wi’ him, 
an’ aye gied him the go-by. He’d a herdin’ 
ov his ain, d’ye see, while Tam wes waitin’ 
of one, an’ mebbies he thought that might 
tempt Janet, who wes ill aff, forby that he 


wes wishful to vex Tam, wi’ whom he wes 


gey un-friends. 
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‘“‘T’ll no’ say that he wes exac’ly a bad egg, 
but just a wild, camsteary sort ov a fallow, 
who mun just hev aal things he wanted, nae 
matter when or where. 

“Tt sae chanst, then, that at the next 
. Allenton wrestlin’ Tam met Crowthers, who 
wes a bonny wrestler hissel’, at the finish, an’ 
efter a lang tussle an’ a dog-fall or twae Tam 
hyped him clivvorly, giein’ him a tarr’ble 
fall, an’ sae won the belt. There wes dancin’ 
that night eftorwards, an’ Crowthers just out- 
did himsel’, flingin’ awa’ like ane daft an’ 
carryin’ on wi’ aal the lassies tremenjus, just 
to show, I’m thinkin’, that if he wes beat at 
the wrestlin’, he cud carry aal before him wi’ 
the lassies. 

‘‘ Weel, Tam he went awa’ betimes, but 
Crowthers he stayed te the vary finish, 
gannin’ awa, mebbies aboot seven o’clock 1’ 
the morn, right across the hills, te get tiv his 
herdin’ aboot twal’ mile off. Weel, he nivvor 
won hame that day, nor wes he ivvor seen up 
the wattor again alive save by mysel’, I 
b’lieve, that’s tellin’ ye. Nane kens for sure, 
beyont me an’ Tam, why Crowthers fled awa’ 
sae strangely, an’ why Janet, pair lassie, just 
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took ill sudden-like that vary day, an’ died — 


doon, strong a she wes, like some delicate bit 
flowrie. She wudna tell what had happened, 


she wes ower proud for that, but just wasted | 


awa’, like the wee white beastie I’ve heord 
tell of that canna bide a stain on’s coat. Aal 


that folk kenned wes that she had happened 


returnin’ hame that morn frae a visit to some 
far-off folk o’ her ain doon Bowmont wattor, 
an’ it seemed she mun hev met wi’ Crowthers 


aal her lane upon thae desolate hills. There — 


wes a muckle talk aboot the mattor, an’ folk 
put two an’ two tegither, an’ made five or six 


o’t at the least, while Janet wudna speak o’t, — 


but just ganged aboot the hoos silent as a 
ghaist, an’ when she went nane cud put a 
sarten name tiv her sickness. The doctors, 
they cud do naethin’ ava, cudna e’en gie 
a known name tiv her ailment, but I ken, I’m 
thinkin’, what ailed her, an’ that wes a broken 
heart. 

‘Tam kenned, tho’, what hed happened, 
for awa’ aff he gangs aal biv himsel’, an’ tho’ 
nowt wes said, folks guessed he wes searchin’ 
for Crowthers to tak’ his vengeance on 
him. 


a 


; 


Se ak 
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“But Tam came back frae a fruitless 
errant, an’ Janet, puir woundit lassie, wes 
buried just sax months efter. © 

“It wes just the vary next night efter the 
buryin’ when I chanst te be oot on the hill- 
side late i’ the evenin’, lookin’ efter the early 
lambs, when suddenly I spied a figure of a 
man lyin’ fu’ length upon the groond close 
beside us, moanin’ as tho’ his heart wes 
breakin’; ’twes scarce human the greetin’, 
mair like the wee sobs of some desolate beast 
that hes crept awa’ frae its marrows to dee 1’ 
loneliness. I wes fairly flay’d at the first, 
*twes sic uncanny moanin’ an’ sic.a desolate 
place yon, an’ I wes i’ twa minds whether to 
torn tail or no, when sudden I caught the 
words, ‘’I'wes me that killed thee, my 
bonnie lassie, *twes me an’ nane ither, the 
great muckle blackguard. But yor revenged 
on me fine noo, for the black deil’s gotten me 
for his ain. I ken weel what’s waitin’ me, 
for hev I no the mark on me that’s provin’ 
it? Ay, ’tis the deil’s ain keel I’m marked 
wi’ noo.’ An’ wi’ that he moans agen, then 
with a sudden up-look he sees me stannin’ 
motionless by, an’ he stretches oot his hand 
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an’ screeches at me, ‘ Awa’, awa’, no yet, no 
yet, I’m no ready yet!’ | 

“His face wes gashly, aal sunken i’ the 
cheek, an’ drawn like a deein’ man’s, wi’ his 
twa een fixed in a fearsome way, hard an’ 
glist’nin’ as steel. ; 

‘¢¢Tt’sno’ Jim Crowthers ?’ says I, hesitatin’ 
like, what wi’ his bein’ sae changed frae what 
he wes, an’ me bein’ in a sair gliff the while. 

““< Ay, but it is,’ says he, ‘’tis nane ither 
than that muckle beast ; the mair’s the pity,’ 
an’ wi’ that he gies a little rasp o’ laughter 
that fair chilled me to the marrow. 

““¢ What will you be doin’ here?’ I says 
next; ‘the night hes a tarr’ble dirty look on’t, — 
an’ ye’ll get yor death if ye bide here.’ 

‘<¢ Thor’s warse nor that,’ says he; ‘ yon’s 
ower in a meenit, but it’s the great muckle 
beyont an’ what’s waitin’ me there——’ an’ 
he dashes his hand on his eyes as tho’ he saw 
somethin’ before him ower tarr’ble te be 
looked upon. 

‘““¢ Sit ye doon,’ he says next, an’ wi’ a 
step forward he grips me by the arm an’ forces 
me te sit beside him on the turf, muckle agen 
my will, 
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““¢T maun speak oot before I gan, an’ nae 
place fitter nor this. Ye buried Janet yester- 
day ?’ he asks me, wi’ a harsh, loud voice, 
peerin’ right into my face wi’ his fierce, 
seekin’ eye. 

“** Ay,’ he gans on, wivoot ever waitin’ my 
reply, ‘I ken ye did, I heard tell o’t doon 
below, an’ I kenned tae wivoot the tellin’, for 
*bwes me that killed her, just as surely as if 
I'd strangled her wi’ my ain hands. An’ yet, 
tho’ ye’ll no’ believe me,’ says he, wi’ a sob 
that wes just the groan ov a wounded beast, 
‘T loved her sair, Ye’ll mind hoo Tam 
battled me doon at the games an’ won the 
belt? Weel, I wes nigh mad at that, for 
I wes thinkin’ that winnin’ the belt might 
gie me a better chanst wi’ Janet, an’ me 
wi’ a herdin’ an’ aal agen Tam wi’ nae gear 
to speak on. Weel, bein’ beat I wes ragin’ 
mad, an’ carried on fearfu’ wiv aal the lassies 
at the dancin’ that night just to mak’ a show 
that I didna care, an’ to vex Tam moreover. 

‘“¢¢Gannin’ hame that mornin’ across the hills 
I had just ane thought 1’ my heid, that wes 
fair dizzy wi’ the reek o’ the whisky I’d taen, 
an’ that wes hoo to get the bettor o’ Tam an’ 
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marry Janet. Weel, ’twes just at this vary 
spot that I met wi’ her—she comin’ frae the 
north an’ me frae the west—an’ the mom 
bein’ misty she cam’ upon me sudden, like 
a clap o’ wind. I just gazed at her, an’ she 
at me, a bit startled like, an’ sudden the deil 
pits a thought o’ his ain deep into my heart. 
It just gripped me fast, an’ the mair I tried 
to wrastle wi’t the mair it tightened on me, 
till I cudna scarce draw my breath, an’ aal 
the while it kept whisperin’ wiv its hot voice 
1 my lug, ‘‘ Ye’ve gotten her, Jim; ye’ve 
gotten her!” She gie’d me “ gude day,” but 
I cud scarce find a voice to answer in, bein’ 
choked wi’ nameless thoughts ; then I says, 
“‘ Will ye no’ marry me, Janet? for I love ye 
sair, an’ I can tend ye better nor Tam. Why, 
thor’s a hoos waitin’ for ye an’ longin’ to call 
ye mistress.”’ | 

fee eeoDeed an’ I will no’,” she answers 
proudly, drawin’ back a wee, wi’ her heid held 
high, an’ a bit mair colour tiv her cheeks, 
‘“‘for I’ve promised Tam, an’ if I dinna marry 
wi’ him, nane ither will I think on till I die.” 

‘“‘¢ She’d never looked sae bonny as then, 
stannin’ there defiant like, wi’ her smaall 
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white feet showin’ forth atween the young 
heather, for she wes walkin’ barefoot, carryin’ 
her shoes wi’ her as I mind weel. ‘ But ye 
maun marry me,’’ I says, ‘‘an’ ye canna do 
owt else,” an’ I scarce kenned the voice for 
my ain, for the deil hed a chokin’ grip on me 
_ then, an’ I scarce kenned what I wes sayin’. 
Ay, I seized her then an’ there, an’ just at 
the moment I seemed to be hatin’ her tho’ 
I loved her sair. 

‘“““ Noo, ye hev it aal—the murdersome 
wark I played that morn. But the curse she 
gied me hes come upon me, I canna rest still 
a moment, an’ even doon i’ the toons where 
I’ve been the last weeks drinkin’ an’ roysterin’ 
wi’ the deil for my marrow, thro’ aal the din 
an’ reek ov it the words she spoke aye rang 
i’ my lug, ‘“‘ As ye hev ruined my life for me, 
e’en sae may yors be ruined for ye!” 

‘An’ sae "tis; just as she said it, for ’— 
an’ here he looked wildly roon’ an’ roon’, then 
claps his hands on his eyes an’ shudders at 
my feet, like a bairn wi’ convolsions, then up 
he looks straight into my face wi’ eyes larger 
nor hoolets’, an’ solemnly, like the priest, he 
says—‘ for the deil’s gotten me for lis ain; 
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I’m ain o’ his flock noo, his keel’s fair on my 
chest,’ an’ he tears open his shirt an’ ‘ Look, 
look!’ he cries aloud ; ‘ an’ is it no’ ?’ 

_ “J gazed at him wi’ horror, an’ sure 
enough, thor wes a fearsome mark on’s 
breast, a sort o’ keel mebbies, though like 
nane ivvor seen before or syne; then up he 
sprang tiv his feet, an’ he dances afore me 
wiv a sort o’ pride o’ madness. ‘ Ay, it 
is that,’ he screams, ‘his ain an’ nane 
anither’s !’ 

‘‘Then he draws back frae me wi’ a loup, 
an’ he holds oot his hand at me, an’ he 
screeches agen, ‘No yet, no yet!’ an’ awa’ 
he spangs doon the hillside. 

‘Weel, he wes never seen agen alive, as 
I b’lieve, for i’ the morn we found him lyin’ 
close to this same spot where he tell’t me the 
story, stone deid. Whether his heart wes 
broken wi’ the strain, or whether the cauld 
night had killed him, I dinna ken, but we 
thought it best to say nowt, me an’ anither 
herd who found him lyin’, sae we e’en howked 
a bit grave for him oot o’ the hillside where 
he lay, an’ bigged a wee cairn for a tomb- 
stane.” 
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‘“‘ But what was the mark?” I here put in. 
“Might it not have been a mole or a birth- 
mark of some sort ?”’ 

‘“Na, na,” replied my companion, with 
decision, ‘“‘it wes no that. I’ve kenned 
plenty o’ them, but this wes naethin’ like 
them, ’twes tarr’ble black an’ distinct, an’ 
mair like a print *» And here he paused 
irresolute, and glanced at me somewhat 
askance. 

“Like what ?”’ I queried softly, looking the 
other way the while. 

‘‘ Like a print ov But mebbies I wes 
mista’en,’’ he here quickened abruptly, ‘‘ an’ 
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‘‘T meddle with no man’s conscience.” 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 


AN: OLD “ARGY:.” 


THE green valley with its trim, short-cropped 
herbage and clipping rims on either side that 
shut out the distances was liker some corner 
of a garden than a nook of barren Cheviot. 

The burn, like a dreamy child, sang to itself 
In undertones; the lambs, new-speaned, cried 
their dismay; all else was quiet save for an 
occasional splash from Alec, who was washing 
‘‘sowans”’ in the ‘‘ masking”’ pool, I watching 
him from the bank above, indolently smoking. 

*“Mebbies ye’ll no’ ken that my feythor’s an 
elder at the kirk noo? It’ll be syne ye were 
last up the wattor, I’m thinkin’,” and Alec 
looked up at me as he spoke, his fresh face lit 
with an honest pride. 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘‘I don’t think I’d heard 
that, though I don’t suppose a better man for 
the office could have been found anywhere in 
the dale.” 
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“No, yor right there,” responded Alec, 
instantly ; “thor’s not a better man than him 
up the haill wattor-side, as who sud ken that 
better nor myself, but doubtless it was a bit 
lift for him, for he’s but ill aff, wiv a small 
herdin’ an’ a biggish family; not but what 
he’s a tarr’ble scholar, though, an’ I’m 
thinkin’ it was the dressin’ he gie’d to the 
geology-man last back end that got him his 
election, for, ye see, the tale o’t went aal up 
and doon the wattor frae Coquet Heid reet 
doon to Redburnmouth.” | 

‘What was it?’ I asked, for Alec was 
burning to tell the tale; ‘‘and who in the 
world was the geology-man ? ”’ 

‘‘ Nobbut a wee bandy-legged bit body, mair 
like a gey ill-formed pup-dog that’s nae use 
but to be pit under the sod afore it sees 
daylight, aye pokin’ aboot wiv a glass eye 
into what didna concarn him, an’ gannin’ 
aboot jowlin’ aal the rocks an’ ‘ glidders’ wi’ 
a wee pick-hammer, mair like a daft body | 
than a Christian. Not but what he’d a gey © 
guid notion o’ himself, stravagin’ aboot a’most — 
gleefully wi’ his shrunk shanks an aal, an’ — 
askin’ question at ae-body he met wiv, whiles — 
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pattin’ them on the. back an’ sayin’, ‘ My 
friend’ an’ ‘My guid fellow’ to cheps he’d 
never set eyes on before. 
' © Av’ e’en when he got his answer fair an’ 
_ square he ne’er cud tak’ it, but, fixin’ his glass 
tiv his eye, wad set on wi’ some balderdash ov 
his ain, his head aye lollin’ roon’ to see if ony- 
body wes listenin’ tiv his talk. 
- “Weel, he lodged at wor hoos twae nichts, 
an’ the first evenin’ he just kep’ us fair on 
the laugh at hissel’, though mebbies he didna 
ken why, for wiv his braw claes, an’ his gobby 
talk, an’ glass eye an’ aal, he wes a proper 
figure o’ fun. It seems he wes a big ‘pot’ 
amangst the science men, an’ at their yearly 
meetin’, which is what the likes o’ you an’ me 
mebbies might call a ‘ sociable ’—a bit o’ lec- 
turin’ an’ a good bit tea an’ cake eftorwards, ye 
ken—he’d read a paper which a’most set the 
warld upside doon, to b’lieve him, an’ made a 
fair ‘ sherrymuir’ * amongst the comp’ny. 
“Weel, the first night his talk wes aal 
aboot hissel’, d’ye see, but the second he 
began -tacklin’ releegion, not kennin’, the 


* A confusion—the memory of what took place at the 
Battle of Sheriffmoor still surviving in the north. 
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foolish fallow, that my feythor wes as guid | 


as an elder, an’ cud wipe oot the likes o’ him © 
i’ the fillin’ o’ a pipe. My feythor didna say — 


muckle at the start, just lettin’ him run on 


as he likit for a bit till he wes weel boggit an’ 


had come tiv a standstill for a bit breath. 

-“ Then doon the dad lays his pipe, quiet- 
like, an’ he says, ‘ Div ye ever read any 7’ the 
Book? Mebbies ye dinna mind the first verse 


o’ the Fourteenth Psalm, or ye’d no’ be talkin’ — 


sae muckle.’ 

**¢QOh,’ says the little man, puffin’ at his 
cigarette, ‘ whiles I read it for the sake o’ the 
poetry in’t, but as for facts to be found there, 
‘tis empty as a fairy story or an auld wife’s tale, 
as Land others before me have shown lang syne.’ 


‘«¢ An’ what,’ says my feythor, mair slow- — 


lier than before, with his eyes screwed up, 


grim-like, at the ither, wha wes makin’ hissel’ _ 


gey comfortable i’ wor mither’s chair by the 


fire—‘ an’ what’s this science done that ye 
brag sae muckle aboot? an’ the men 0’ 


science like yorsel’? Come noo, howay, an’ 
tell us what the like o’ you hev done. Hev 
ye made a country great an’ prosprus? Hev 
ye turned drucken men, frae bein’ swine, into 
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heroes? Hes science ever written e’en sae 
muckle as a piece 0’ poetry anyways as guid 
as yell find i’ the Book? Hoot, mon, science 
is just naethin’ ava, just a pastime for. idle 
folk that hev nowt better to do than work 
on at a wheen theories, an’ supposeetions, an’ 
riddle-me-rees, for aal the world like clocking- 
hens that’ll sit on a wind-egg for a week te- 
_gither wiv aal the pride o’ contentment.’ 

‘Noo aal this time myfeythor wes hammerin’ 
science the geology-man wes sittin’ straight 
up in’s chair fit to bust hissel’ wi’ desire to 
speak oot an’ stand up for his pastime; aince 
or twice he got a word in mebbies, but the 
dad never heeded, an’, havin’ a grand, power- 
ful voice ov his ain, completely battled the 
little chep doon. | 

‘‘T canna mind aal that wes said, but my 
feythor hit oot gran’, an’ doon went the 
foreigner every time, for he cudna answer 
ony o’ the questions asked at him—neither 
why chickens hev a bit temp’rary scale on 
their beaks to chip their shells wi’, nor hoo 
’twes that aal the bees frae miles aff fund oot, 
aince when we’d gotten a new skep,* that the 

* Beehive. 
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hole wes gey big, so as the sentinal cudna 
reach doon wiv his sting to stab wi’, wherebies — 
wor bees wes. aal harried oot an’ the honey — 
ta’en. No, nor hoo ’twes that a black ewe 
we sold doon at the toon, that wes ta’en to 

Carlisle by rail aal the way, sud have been 

sae tarr’ble clivvor an’ auld-fashioned as ti 
find the way back again to us right across the — 
great muckle hills, tho’ she’d been born an’ 
bred wiv us, an’ pastured on Windy-gyle aal — 
her life previous. No, nor hoo ’twes that a— 
sick sheep will find oot the tormentilla for 
hissel’—an’ the lang an’ short o’t is that he 
kenned just naethin’ ava, for when he tried 
answerin’ aboot the tormentilla the next ques- 
tion axed at him completely floored him. 
‘Twas naethin’ but a matter o’ instinct, he 
sald, tryin’ to explain it ; ane sheep had aince 
discovered ’twes guid for his stammick, an’ . 
hed told anither o’t, an’ sae it had — 
aboot amangst the lot o’ them. 

‘©¢Then hoo aboot the sheep aye likin’ te 
get into the corn?’ asks my feythor gey 
quietly, an’ the little chep was properly 
trapped, for he cudna find a word to answer 


Wl. 
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_ “ Kftor a bit he says, sudden-like, ‘An’ hoo 
d’ye account for’t yorsel’ ? for if ’tis a fack, it 


tells as muckle agen your argy as mine,’ says he. 


— “Man, says my feythor, not a bit put 
oot, but smilin’ a wee, ‘I dinna account for 


_ things, I just accept them. I canna tell 


_ exactly why parritch an’ barley-bread sud be 


halesome things, but eftor supper ilka nicht I 


just say my grace ower them an’ rest thankfu’. 


An’ as for the supposeetion that sheep sud 
ken as weel that corn is bad for them as they 
ken tormentilla’s guid, why, if they were sae 
clivvor as aal that, where wud be the use 0’ 
shepherds? Na, na, my man, dinna be aye 
speerin’ aboot this an’ that, an’ up wi’ yor 
whys an’ wherefores like an ill-bred bairn, or 
ye'll never do naethin’ in this world, an’ ull be 
salir, sair unprepared for the next.’ The dad 
paused a moment, then he says, in a gran’, 
solemn voice, ‘Shall the thing formed say to 
him that formed it, ‘‘Why hast thou made 


methus?” Na, na, ’tis but a fule thing wud 


say that.’ An’ then for the finish the dad 
brings oot a tarr’ble lot o’ facks, aal oot o’ the 
books mebbies that the meenister lends him, 


an’ pretty nigh droons the geology-man wi’ 
| 9 
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a spate o’ larnin’, askin’ him hoo ’twes that — 


the best folk i’ the world were aye Christians, 
an’ why the nations that had prospered well 7’ 
the past times had aye been gey releegious ; 


ay, an’ hoo, if this warld were aal, folk wivoot , 


conscience didna prosper mair, an’ hoo ’twes 
that sin wes aye fettled at the finish; ay, an’ 
a vast mair I canna mind noo, wi’ instances 


an’ sic like oot o’ great folks’ lives i’ the past | 


—an’ aaltegither ’twes as guid as ivvor I heard 
frae the meenister hissel’ when he’s gotten 


hissel’ weel started, his eyes sparklin’, an’ him ~ 


bangin’ on the cushions. 


“Well, when my feythor finishes, the 


little man was that vext an’ sullen that aal 
he cud do wes to ask for a cannle, an’ aff he 


gans to his bed, mair like a whipt dog than © 


anything else 1’ the warld. 


‘‘Mebbies,” concluded Alec, thoughtfully, 
“‘he wes clivvor at rocks an’ sic like use- | 


lessness, but a mair ignorant chep i’ common 


things I’ve nivvor come across before or syne. 


Why, man, ’twud tak’ a scholar to tell ye hoo 
ignorant he wes; but mebbies he has his use, 
an’ anyways he wes the cause, I’m thinkin’, 
o’ my feythor’s bein’ chosen eldor.”’ 
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‘‘ Stop! there he is, as sure’s a gun, 
Poor silly body, see him: 
Nae wunner he’s as black’s the grun,— 
Observe wha’s standing wi’ him.” 
Burns. 
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‘“‘ Ay,” replied my companion who had fallen 
into a moralising mood, induced by the 
warmth of the ingle-neuk, “‘ there’s nae doot 
there’s a muckle difference ’twixt livin’ on the 
fells here an’ in a toon. Ay, an’ there’s a 
vast o’ difference tae i’ the char’cters o’ toon’s 
folk an’ hill folk; hereaboot it’s aye when ye 
meet, ‘ Good day to ye,’ or ‘ Hoo’s aal wi’ ye?’ 
or ‘ What price did ye get at the mart?’ or 
‘Ts the missus better o’ the influenzie?’ or 
such like, but 1’ the toons folk dinna care a 
rap for ane ither—a jouk o’ the pow mebbies 
is aal ye get frae a friend, an’ a jog o’ the 
elbow frae the rest. 

‘‘ Ay, an’ folks are muckle mair wicked 1’ 
the toons, as ye’ll ken dootless, an’ e’en tak’ a 
kind o’ swagger on themselves for’t moreover, 
but hereaboot, save for a drap ower muckle 


whisky noo an’ agen, aal wor folks is douce 
138 
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honest bodies, livin’ decent, honest lives. 
Doon i’ thae dusky toons aal smothered ower 
wi’ the foul smoke reek a body thinks fine he 
can hide hissel’ frae Heaven, but it wud tak’ a 
tarr’ble powerfu’ sinner to bide up on these 
desolate fells an’ no to hearken to the constant 
voices o’ the burns, nor be feared o’ the clear 
gazin’ stars that pierce thro’ the soul on a 
winter’s nicht, spyin’ oot aal yor sins as a 
body micht spy troots in a pool o’ wattor. 

“For fu’ fifty years have I lived up this 
waterside, an’ kent maist everybody, an’ I 
canna mind mair than twae men wha were 
just bad scoondrels. The yen I tell’t ye 
aboot t’other day on ‘Gusty Pike,’ as ye’ll 
mind, an’ sair, sair he repentit his wickedness; 
as for the ither, weel, I b’lieve that the soul 
of him wes just as black as soot; but I’m 
thinkin’ that the toons were the ruin o’ him.” 

“Tell me all about him,” said I, with 
renewed attention, for villainy is perennially 
interesting to youth. 

‘Weel, ye’ll mebbies no’ credit me if I tell 
ye,” said he; ‘an’ whiles I a’most doot me 
o’ what I saw mysel’ wi’ my ain eyes when 
his time came at the finish.”’ 
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‘‘T can believe anything,” I replied. ‘ ‘Tis 
a strange world, ours, and your sceptic is but 


a fool in a frock-coat.”’ 


“Weel, I mind him canny still, though ’tis 
twenty years back syne he took a herdin’ on 
Deadwater Fell after havin’ lived the greater 
pairt o’ his life doon i’ the Auld Toon. He 
wes born an’ bred on the hills, but some far 
awa’ cousin, that had prospered in America, 
left all his gear back tiv his ain folk, an’ 
Jamie—that’s him I’m tellin’ ye of—cam’ in 
for’t unexpected like when he wes quite a 
young lad like yorsel’. Weel, aff he gans to 
the toon, an’ the doin’s o’ him there beat 
onything we’d ever heard tell of up here. 
"T'was said he’d ta’en a kind o’ delight i’ wrang 
doin’; an’ if there wes twae ways, ane guid 
an’ th’ ither ill, he aye chose the ill way o’ set 
purpose. He wes ower auld-fashioned to be 
catched by the pollis, but e’en doon 7 the toon 
he got the by-name o’ ‘ Rake-hell Jamie.’ 

‘‘ Weel, after mony years his gear wes aal 
flung awa’, sae what does he do but scrape 
tegither eneuch siller to buy a ‘ pack’ an’ tak’ 
a herdin’ on Deadwater Fell, for bein’ brought 
up as a shepherd he kenned aal aboot sheep, 
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an’ mebbies he thought ’twes the easiest way 


0’ gettin’ his livin’, 

‘‘T mind weel the first time I saw him at 
the mart after his comin’ back, an’ a mair 
displeasin’ countenance on a human bein’ I 
never mind clappin’ eye on, sair sunken 1’ the 
chaps, deep-lined aboot the mouth, hair an’ 
beard aal unkempt, wi’ a gaze hard as granite 
when he lifted it frae the ground ; there wesna 
a shepherd but aye made an excuse frae walkin’ 


back frae the mart in his company. Some 


folk said he’d sold hissel’ to the deil, an’ aal 
agreed fine that he wes maist uncanny, for, 


though he ne’er seemed to tak’ ony care wiv : 
his yowes, he aye prospered gey weel wi’ the 


lambs. 

‘‘ Weel, it wes mebbies twa year after, when 
one afternoon as I wes comin’ my ways back 
frae Jedbro’, havin’ ta’en some baccy-chewin’* 
ewes to the butcher there, a tarr’ble storm 
cam’ on sudden like, wi’ a great rushin’ thunder 
plump, an’ muckle lightnings that swooped 
doon like hungry hawks an’ seemed to singe 


me wi’ their wings of flame to the very eyeballs. — 


* Baccy-chewing ewes—ewes whose glands are defi- 
cient, whereby an overflow of saliva results. 


* se gl ” 
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“T dinna think I wes touched, but sair, 
sair dazed wiv it aal, an’ completely lost my 
. ee upon thae barren, desolate braes, that 
e’en in the daytime are as like, ane to anither, 
as waves o’ the sea, sae that I wes gey thankfu’ 
_ when, after muckle wanderin’, I suddenly spied 
a glow o’ red light on the duck fell in front o’ 
me, that I kenned weel wes somebody’s biggin’. 
I knocked at the door o’t, for I wes sair weary, 
an’ chilled to the very marrer wi’ the wet, but 
I gie ye my word for’t that when I saw ’twes 
Jamie opened to me, I a’most turned back 
agen inte the desolate darkness, I wes that 
flay’d. 

Come ben, laddie, come ben,’ says he, in 

a fancifu’, singin’ kind of a voice, and I kenned 
at aince he’d been drinkin’ heavy. 

“Weel, in I went, not best pleased wi’ 
myself, an’ sat me doon by the fire to get 
warm. There wes nane else i’ the room but 
Jamie an’ an auld deaf an’ half-blind wife (whe 
wes the only body, I’m thinkin’, he cud get te 
live wiv him an’ do his cookin’, an’ I’m dootin’ 
he’d no’ hey gotten her had it no’ been for her 
infirmities), an’ I canna say I felt I'd changed 
_ for the better i’ not bidin’ on the fell. 
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“There wes a grey-beard lyin’ on the table, — 


an’ Jamie havin’ first tossed doon another 
glass of it hissel’, helps me tiv a tum’ler as 
weel. 


“«¢ Here’s to ye, laddie!’ cries he; ‘doon wi’t, — 
there’s naethin’ else to cheer a man’s heart © 


an’ gie his soul a taste o’ pleasure up on these © 


d d forsaken fells but the auld man whisky. 


I dinna ken a man i’ this airt wi’ a spark — 


o’ fire in him, nor ane that e’en taks his liquor 


like a gentleman. Ye’re aal jest as timid asa 


flock of ewes up here, the whole lot 0’ ye— 
tied by apron-strings to the lark, fondlin’ yor 
catechisms wiv one hand an’ yor measly 


stockin’-foots wi’ th’ other. Not but what the © 


lot 0’ ye are no better than ye ought to be, an’ © 
sin fast enough when ye think naebody’s © 


aboot, then, when aal’s done, roond ye turn — 


wiv a lang face an’ a fy, fy at yorsells i’ the 


kirk on the Sawbaths after a Saturday nicht 
wi’ the whisky or the lasses. Then o’ Monday © 


ye cast a sly eye aroond to spy if ye canna get — 


another chance at the auld game again. 


‘““« Folks is aal alike—priests an’ women an’ 


aal. J never kenned a woman yet that didna 4 
like to be temptit, nor a priest that didna — 
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_ spend the last half o’ his life in a sweat o’ fear 
lest a body shud tell tales o’ the first half o’t. 
Na, na; I ken folks, I tell ye, an’ there’s 
nae difference ava between them; some’s gey 
clivvor, ithers just fules; an’ that’s aal the 
differ. Whatten’s the thing they ca’ virtue ? 
Just a word. This world’s aal, an’ it’s but 
fules an’ ninnies that divvn’t tak’ their pleasure 
in’t. 

‘¢¢ But there’s just a few who, kennin’ this 
same, hes courage an’ spunk enow to make nae 
bones aboot it, an’ folk dinna like them, 
because they ken they’re the same themselves, 
but dinna like the knowledge of it brought 
hame to them. 

_ “¢#Hh, laddie, but ’twes a bonny life I led 
doon i’ the toons; ne’er a sin but I’d the 
cream o’t, an’ ne’er spoilt it the next day by 
thinkin’ ’twes but buttermilk after aal, like 
you folks on the hills, who hevn’t spunk enow 
to enjoy wi’ any vigour, an’ e’en supposin’ ye 
hae, dinna daur for fear o’ bein’ punish’t for’t 
at the finish.’ 

“Noo, aal this while I wes sittin’ fast stuck 
i’ the chair, not daurin’ to speak oot my mind, 
whiles the auld scoondrel i’ front o’ me kept 


at is 
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on pourin’ oot aal his ribaldries an’ blasphemies- 
that I ken’t wes sin in itsel’ merely to liste 
at. | ag 
‘‘ Av’ aal the time I wes expectin’ a judg- 
ment clap o’ thunder frae above an’ a lightnin’ 
spate to sweep cottage an’ aal within awa’, for 
there wes waur nor what I’m tellin’ ye, but I 
dinna like to speak the same again, for bye 
that it micht stick i’ yor lug the same it didi’ 
mine. | 9 
‘‘Weel, I cudna bide it nae langer, an’ had 
my mind made up to tak’ my leave an’ pass 
the rest o’ the nicht ootside in a stell the best 
I cud, when there came a sudden rat-tat, like 
a postman’s, on the door. - 
“¢Qome ben!’ shouts the auld scoondrel, hy 
flourishin’ his glass aloft, ‘come ben, an’ keep 
the cauld nicht oot o’ doors!’ 
‘Weel, at the word, in comes a body wiv a 
sort o’ soundless walk, dressed 1’ black, as far 
as I can mind, for I cudna tak’ my een 
aff his fearsome face, which fair fascinated — 
me. An awesome face it was—no white, but 
colourless, wi’ doonward, bitter lips that had 
yet a hideous, curlin’ sneer to them, an’ wicked, — 
gleamin’ eyes, scarce human i’ their insolence, 


. | 
ae 
o 
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- that passed ye by wi’ a flap that wes waur 


, 
? 


than a blow. 


“¢ Ane o’ his friends frae the toon, an’ 


--waur e’en to look at than himsel’,’ I thocht, 


“*. Ss ) oe 


an’ wes just aboot to loup off the chair an’ 
_ mak’ my flittin’, when I saw plain that Jamie 


_ didna ken him ava, an’ somehoo I felt per- 


inna girn at me like that, ye d 


suaded to stay on a bit. 
_ “Help yorsel’,’ said Jamie, pushin’ the 


| stranger a glass, as he sat hissel’ doon at the 


heid o’ the table wivoot remark. 


 “ Fillin’ a glass, he just touched it wi’ his 
lips, then set it doon again beside him, 


watchin’ Jamie the while side-lang oot o’ his 
wicked, gleamin’ eyes. 

d 
oncivil loon!’ said Jamie, after a bit uncanny 


silence, shiftin’ awa’ frae him a wee, wi’ an 


oneasy look at the stranger, ‘but tak’ yor 


_ liquor like a man, or oot ye gang!’ 


Naethin’ ava said the stranger, but grinned 
yet mair uncannily, an’ the curl o’ his lips wes 
a sight to see. 

“<< Damme,’ says Jamie in anither moment, 
wi’ a spasm o’ rage, ‘ but I dinna care muckle 


for yor looks. Whai’ the deil’s name are ye 
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that ye come into my hoos an’ girn at me as 
tho’ the biggin’ belanged ye, ye that I’ve ne’er 
seen afore, I’ll tak’ my aith.’ 

‘““¢ Ye dinna ken me, perhaps,’ replies the 


stranger in a soft yet tarr’ble threatnin’ like ~ 
voice, ‘ but I ken ye vara weel,’ an’ he smiled — 


to hissel’ in an awesome manner. 
“Jamie gied a bit start at this, an’ peers oot 


under his bushy eyebrows at his companion, an’ — 
I cud spy fine that he wes oot o’ aal conceit wiv 


hissel’, for he gied a bit shiver as tho’ seized 


wi’ sudden fear, an’ his hands gan drumlin’ — 


on the table in an uncanny way. 


‘A minute or twa passed mebbies whilst — 


Jamie shifted his eyes back an’ forward from 


the stranger’s face an’ to it again, smilin’, 


sickly, in a helpless, overpowered sort of way. 


I cudna tak’ my eyes aff the twa, an’ I mind 


I thocht wiv a strange kind o’ glee that Jamie 


had fund mair than his match i’ wickedness, — 


for the stranger’s very soul seemed to peep oot 
o’ thae wicked, gleamin’ eyes o’ his, an’ I cud 
tell fine that the mind o’ him wes rotten te 


the vara core, whilst Jamie looked just a dull, 


flay’d beast by the side o’ him. 
‘Then sudden the stranger speaks again, 


- - . 
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an’, layin’ a hand on Jamie’s shoulder, he says, 
as he rises— 
“Come yor ways oot wi’ me, for I’m an 
auld frien’ o’ yors, though ye dinna ken me,’ 
~ says he. 
“Jamie rises in a staggerin’ sort 0’ way; 
he didna seem to be yebble to disobey, an’ 
. commenced to stumble across the floor in a 
dazed manner wi’ his eyes fair glued te the 
_ stranger’s face by his side, till he gets te the 
door, then he half turns roon’ towards me, 
an’ he says, wi’ a sort o’ wail to his voice, 
‘Keep me company, laddie; come an’ gie us 
a feel o’ yor hand;’ but the stranger just tucks 
his arm under Jamie’s oxter, an’ pushes him 
through the door, an’ oot they gang into the 
- murk nicht wiv a fearfu’ trailin’ cry o’ pain 
frae Jamie, as the darkness closed on him, 
that fair froze me to the marrow. 

‘¢ H’en the auld woman roused hersel’ at it, 
an’ she an’ me, sittin’ shrunken 1’ wor seats, 
just gaped an’ glower’d at ane anither wivoot 
a word. 

‘“‘T canna tell hoo long passed, mebbies 
half an hour, mebbies but a meenit or twa, 
when there cam’ a second fearfu’ cry frae 
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loup forth upon the nicht like some puir 
beastie stricken to the vara heart. The vary 
windies o’ the hoos rattled to it; an’ scarce 
kennin’ what I wes deein’ I crept up towards 
the door, when back cam’ Jamie in a wild 
sort o’ rushin’ way, wi’ a strange, unmeanin’ 
light in his eyes, an’ doon he draps beside the 
fire in a heap, moanin’ like a dog. d 
‘The auld wife an’ me sat speechless, noo 
lookin’ across at ane anither, noo glancin’ at 
the figure on the floor betwixt us, an’ between > 
whiles in a flay’d way at the open door. F | 
‘‘ Weel, I scarce daured move, for through | 
that open door that same fearsome face > 
seemed to mouth an’ mock at us, till at last, 
in a sudden sort of a desperation, I made a loup © 
for’t, banged it to, an’ steekin’ it fast, grew — 
to feel a bit easier in my mind. But what 
had come to Jamie? that wes the next 
tarr’ble question I’d to ax mysel, as he lay — 
upon the floor, as ane in a swoond, just — 
breathin’ heavy an’ groanin’ noo an’ agen in 
an awesome fashion. He wudna answer me 
when I spoke till him, an’ when I kneel’t doon- 
beside him an’ tried to lift him up on’s legs 
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he just fell in a heap doon again, helpless as 
_ababe. *T'wes awfu’ wark yon, an’ the sweat 
fair streamed aff me. There didna seem any 
injury on him, that wes the frightenin’ thing, 
but his jaw hung loose, an’ his eyes were as 
blank o’ thought as a blind man’s. Weel, the 
nicht wore awa’ somehoo or anither—an’ aal 
through the lang hours the auld woman just 
rock’d hersel’ to an’ fro in her chair, while 
Jamie lay there like a log on the floor wi’ me 
beside him, gazin’ at him in a tarr’ble fascina- 
tion. 

‘¢ At the dawnin’ I set awa’ an’ fetched the 
doctor back, but he cud just mak’ naethin’ of 
it, tho’ he had him ondressed, an’ tapped an’ 
-soonded him, an’ examined him frae heid to 
foot, an’ aal the time he kept sayin’, ‘ Weel, 
it beats me properly ;’ ‘’Tis tarr’ble strange,’ 
and sae forth, whiles I wes thinkin’ to mysel’. 
No, ye dinna ken, doctor, what’s happen’d 
him, but I ken fine.” 

‘ But what was it?” I here putin: ‘ was 
it a stroke or what ?” 

‘Na, na,” replied my companion, “ hoots, 
man, na that ava.” 

‘Then you think,” ventured I, somewhat 

10 
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timorously, ‘that the stranger was really 
the ‘3 

“Ay, just him,” replied he, with an em- 
phatic nod, ‘‘an’ aff he’d flown takin’ Jamie's © 
soul alang wi’ him, leavin’ but the bodily © 
pairts o’ him behind. | 

‘Na, na,” he continued, shaking off a fresh — 
suggestion of mine, ‘‘I tell ye’twas nae shock ~ 
or paralysis, I’ve seen an’ heard tell o’ them — 
often, but this wes naethin’ like that, for — 
Jamie lived on sax or seven year after, wi’ 
aal his limbs easy an’ a fair appetite for his © 
victuals, but aal the mental pairt wes clean © 
oot o’ him, just passed awa’ like a bird, an’ he ~ 
only a lump o’ flesh left that cudna speak, nor | 
sign, nor do onything but crawl aboot an’ feed — 
itsel’. Na, na, if ye’d seen what I saw ye’d — 
no’ be makin’ ony suggestions 0’ shocks, or — 
paralyses, or strokes, or sick-like, but wud just — 
thank Heaven that ye’re no’ like Jamie.” 


BY THE SHORE OF 
THE SEA 
a 
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’Ou piv yap Tov ye Kpticooy Kai apeov 
7 50° Opodpoveovre vornpaoww dixor Exnrov 
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Upon the farther side of the Redburn, and 
separated from the village—a small cluster of 
houses clinging under the bleak hill like sheep 
cowering beneath a leafless dyke—lay a tall, 
red-tiled, barn-like dwelling which of late 
years had been tenanted by Bill Straughan, 
the fisherman. In former and more pros- 
perous days, when Redburnmouth had its 
mill and did a large business in the corn line, 
Link House had been a granary, but now that 
the village had sunk to be but an insignificant 
and decaying fishing community, the pro- 
prietor had been only too glad to let his 
ruinous barn upon the easiest terms to any one 
who would take it. 

It was a lonely dwelling enough, situated 
in a marshy hollow, and encircled by the 
mounds of broken sand-hills so frequent on 
the bleak Northumbrian coast, under the 
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shock-headed clustering bents of which, as 


beneath a mass of tangled hair, glowered for 
three parts of the year a gaunt-faced sea. 

Bill Stranghan, however, would have dis- 
claimed any suggestions of bleak surround- 
ings, for to one who has ‘‘ followed the sea” 
for thirty years she comes to have a magic 
not to be found in any other of Nature’s 
aspects, whence springs a quiet contentment, 


though her service bring in the scantiest of 


wages. 

For thirty years, then, Straughan had 
‘* followed the sea,” beginning his apprentice- 
ship as a boy in herring boat and coble joint- 
owned between his father and three uncles, 
till, finally, the herring-fishery having gone 
the way of the corn-trade, and the coble but 
barely yielding to himself and mates a margin 
above expenses, he had flitted to Link House, 


and there, upon a brilliant inspiration, had — 


set up as ferryman in his spare hours for all 
and sundry who might wish to cross from one 
side or the other and thus save themselves a 
mile upon the road. 

By this means (for the ferry supplied what 


the newspapers described as a “felt want”), 
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and by what he could make in the summer by 
the ‘“trouting,” and in the winter by the 


_ “white fishing,” he had gradually acquired 


what was for a fisherman a fair competence. 
It was generally believed in the village that 
Straughan was not one of the marrying sort, 
so that when on his return from a week’s visit 
to Oldcastle, whither he had gone to order a 
new boat, he suddenly announced an engage- 
ment, which duly, a month later, matured 
into matrimony, the inhabitants were inclined 
to be prejudiced against the bride. This 
feeling grew stronger, especially amongst the 
women-folk, when, upon arrival, she was dis- 
covered to be, not merely young, but indu- 
bitably handsome also, “‘ far ower handsome 
for a fisher-body like Straughan,” and gossip, 
hearing she had actually brought Straughan 
£150 as dowry, fell at once to ill-natured con- 
jecture, and quested hotly for her past. 
Redburnmouth, indeed, has never been par- 
tial to ‘‘ foreigners,’ and as Mrs. Straughan 
was said to be the daughter of a well-to-do 
innkeeper (now deceased) in Durham county, 
it was natural under any circumstances that 
she should be regarded with suspicion. Add 
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to this that a certain ubiquitous ne’er-do-weel, 
who came and went like a migrant bird, had 


related some unsavoury tale concerning her — 


that he had picked up on his hawking travels, 


and it will not be surprising to learn that 


virtuous heads wagged whenever her name 


was mentioned. 


Some few months passed, and gossip was — 
growing sore-footed, when a certain sergeant- — 
instructor, newly appointed for the artillery — 
volunteers, took up his abode in the village, — 


and with his arrival gossip wonderfully re- 
vived. Certainly it was shortly discovered that 
he had been well known to Mrs. Straughan 
in the past. They had met in the street 


unexpectedly, it was said, and she had turned ~ 


first pale, then red, while the sergeant—so, at 
least, the loafers at the street corner affirmed 


(and there is never any lack of them at Red- 
burnmouth)—turning on his part also ‘‘as red — 


as a bubbly-jock,”’ had stared at her open- 
mouthed, then, hurrying after her, had endea- 


voured inefiectually to enter into conversation — 


with her. ; 
The sergeant, however, for a while re- 
mained tongue-tied concerning any know- 
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ledge he might have of Mrs. Straughan’s 


antecedents, and made no return for all the 


~ alehouse hospitality thrust upon him, till one 


evening in his cups he was deftly induced to 
admit that Link-House Bill’s missus was 
extraordinarily handsome, and finally acknow- 
ledged with a wink that he had been very well 
acquainted with her in the past. Then dis- 
cretion suddenly supervened, and the sergeant, 
having first bid, in fine, soldierly language, 
the assembled company mind their own busi- 
ness, had quitted the select ‘‘snug”’ with 


unsteady but precipitate footsteps. 


Daft Tommy, unluckily, had chanced to be 
present at the time, and with that facility 
which half-witted folk usually possess, of 
putting two and two together, had joyfully 
leapt to his desired conclusion. 

For Daft Tommy, up to the time of the 


- marriage, had looked upon Bill Straughan as 


his property, regarding him much as a faithful 
dog his master, with an absolute and indi- 
visible allegiance, dating from early years 
when, as the butt of the village, he had found 
a kindly protector in Bill. 

He had followed him over the water, had 
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ensconced himself in the bothy at the barn- — 
end, taking his turn at the ferry, baiting the — 
lines, digging for sand-worms, and generally — 
regarded himself as being “‘ vary near as orna- 
mental and a tarr’ble deal mair useful than a — 
missus,” for Tommy was vain, and [—— | 
women with aversion. 

It was Tommy who, filled with disgust at 
his abandonment, had chiefly cheered gossip 
on her travels, and he chuckled delightedly to — 
himself as he puzzled with dull brain how best | 
to further his dark schemes. He would 
watch, and watch again, and sooner or later, 
he felt certain, he would catch the hated 
‘foreigner woman’ that had trapped his — 
‘master, and set her about her business forth- 
with. 

Stealthily pursuing this policy, without a 
word to any one, he was shortly rewarded for 
his pertinacity, for not once, but twice, did he ~ 
succeed in discovering that the missus had 
met Sergeant Tappin clandestinely on the 
Links behind the house whilst Bill was away — 
at the fishing. | 

On the second occasion the interview was > 
decidedly dramatic, and Tommy, judging his 
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time had now arrived, slowly dragged himself, 
with a desperate caution, to where, amongst 
the bents, he could hear, unseen, the voices of 
the twain wrangling beneath. 

The sergeant seemed to have lost all con- 
trol over himself; his mottled face flamed in 
broken spatches ; he clenched his fist, and his 
words came brokenly. 

‘Well, so that’s your line, is it?’ he said 
coarsely. ‘‘ Well, stick to your man—so long 
as he’ll stick to ye; but when he knows all 
Pll lay 100 to 1 he won't stick to ye any 
more ; there’s not one in a thousand would, 
nor likely, for when once a woman gives her- 
self to a man she’s his—or else she’s every 
man’s,’ and the speaker here laughed so 
villainously that Tommy suddenly felt some- 
thing prick him in the heart. 

‘But just look ye here, Nell,’ he continued 
in a wheedling way, ‘‘ hear sense now; I love 
ye the same as ever I did, an’ ye swore once 
ye loved me too, for here’s the ring ye gived 
me before I left for Calcuttie, an’ if I forgot 
ye there, why, ‘twas foreign parts, lass, an’ 
pardonable, but no sooner did I get back to 
old England than the old love sprung up 
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again, hearty as ever. Flit wi’ me, Nell,” sa 4 
cried hotly, coming up quite close to a 
‘an’ I'll marry ye yet.”’ a 


geant’s left cheek was smartly tingling to wars 3 
blow. di 
‘“‘ Coward!” he heard her say, with a Same : 
indignation, as, facing her persecutor, she : 
pressed her hands tightly below her breaster 
and poured out scathing words upon him. — 
‘‘What if I did say I loved you once? A Hi 
young girl is weak, d’ye see, and like a dog H 
returns affection for a silly pat or two, not 
knowing what the man is wanting. Ye wore 
a scarlet uniform, an’ swore ye loved me; and ~ 
I, fool that I was, thinking ye spoke truth, — 
gave ye allI had to give. Then ye desert me, 
an’ leave me wi’ a drunken mother to shift as_ 
best I can, and now ye dare to say ye loved 
me all along. But, now that I know the 
difference, I warn ye, Jack Tappin, not to ; 
interfere ’twixt my man an’ me, or it’ll be the ~ 
worst day i’ your life for ye,’ and here, 
stepping forward a pace or two and bending — 
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towards him, she seemed to hiss defiance in 
his face. ‘I care nowt for myself, but I care, 
I care for Bill. Oh, to think of the brave, 
kind heart of him, an’ then to think of a mean 
wastrel like yourself! I'd tell him o’ the past 
- myself, but I fear the shame o’t for him; the 
scornfu’ looks o’ the women-folk that would 
have liked him for themselves, an’ the sneerin’ 
questions o’ the men. But I’ll not bide to 
see him suffering; sae there ye have your 
answer, Jack Tappin, an’ your warnin’ as 
well.’”’ And here, with a sob choked back, 
she turned half unconsciously seaward, and 
held out her arms as though to clip and shield 
her husband from attack. 
- Then, turning swiftly, she cast one look of 
- defiance on her foe, and walked straight from 
him to the house, bearing herself so proudly 
that the listener felt a strange, uncomfortable 
sense of guilt steal suddenly into his heart. 

The sergeant stood stock still in the hollow 
below him, switching savagely with his cane 
at the bents, then turned slowly and slouched 
away. 

An easterly ‘haar’? seemingly had crept 
up off the sea, for Tommy on the sudden felt 
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chill, and the atmosphere seemed to have 


become opaque for him. Things at all events” 


had now another aspect, and Tommy fell to a 3 


gloomy rumination. 
‘“‘ Ay, she’s bonny, thor’s nae doot theor,”’ 


he soliloquised, half sullily, ‘‘ far bonnier than — 


poor daft Tommy,” and here he pulled out a 


fragment of looking-glass, and, polishing it — 
with the cuff of his coat, scrutinised his own — 


feebly handsome face in a half-scowling fashion. 
Drawing his thin fingers through his silky, 
peaked beard, of which he was inordinately 


proud, he sat intent upon the glass, growing ~ 


a ne 


é 


brighter as the inventory proceeded, till, 
catching sight of the slobbering lower lip, he ~ 
cast the mirror away among the bents in a pet 


of disdain. 
‘““Ay, she bangs us aaltegither, Tommy ; 


an’ I divvn’t wunner at Bill’s bein’ sae muckle > 
taken up wi’ her, for I’d be the same mysel’, I 


b’lieve, if I wesn’t daft. Man, Tommy, but 
she walked like a queen, an’ she gie’d the 
soldier his bats fine. If it wesn’t that she’d 
stolen Bill frae me! Herman, she said; nay, 
but he wes my mana while back. It’s no’ fair.” 

So he sat and skimmed the troubled surface - 
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of his brain, till a sudden shout from the shore 
called his attention to the fact that Bill had 
_ returned from the fishing. 

Hastening to the well-known summons he 
helped to beach the boat and weigh the fish, 
as usual, though his eyes took but little notice 
of the scale, being chiefly occupied with 
watching Bill. 

- What a grand, brave man he was, he 
thought. No wonder the lass loved him 
sair, for he was a noble figure of a man, full 
six feet high, his eyes deep-set, untroubled, 
sea-blue in colour, his crisp, tawny beard, his 
strong, firm chin and well-shaped nose, and 
- teeth white as a sea-scoured shell. 

Even a girl—though Tommy, who, being 
womanish himself, heartily despised the 
weaker sex—could tell the value of a man 
like that ; no wonder she refused to give him 
up for a spotty-faced, beer-barrel chap like 
Sergeant Tappin, for whom, after his face had 
been slapped so openly, he began to feel some- 
thing of contempt. 

The situation, he felt, was a ‘“‘reglor 
‘puzzlor.” All he could do was to wait till 
his brain grew clearer. 
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The next day or two Tommy passed “ll 
watching now Mr. Bill, now the sergeant, 
waiting for some fresh move to decide upon 
his action. i 

There was nothing fresh, however, and | 
Tommy wondered what the soldier could be — 
after, when, one afternoon, as he sat idle in ~ 
the ferry-boat, he heard himself hailed, and, — 
looking round, perceived the sergeant with a — 
gun on his shoulder waiting on the further — 
shore. As he ferried him across the ser- — 
geant interrogated him: ! 

‘You're Bill Straughan’s man, bain’t ye?” M 

‘Ay, I’m aal that,” responded Tommy, — 
with some pride. 4 

“Well, ae his missus this from Jack" 4 
Tappin, an’ mind ye put it into her hands — 
yourself, and here’s sixpence for ye,” added — 
the sergeant, handing him a sealed envelope. _ 
‘‘ And tell her,” he continued, “‘that I’m out © 
on the rocks there to get a chance at the — 
duck this evening, an’ she can give me her 
answer when she’s made up her mind, for Tl 
call for it on my way back.” So saying he 
jumped out of the boat, and sauntered away 
in whistling, bravado fashion. 


~T<2 390s a ee i. 
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~ “JT wunner what’s in it?’”’ pondered Tommy, 
eagerly; ‘“‘but anyways I'll gie it her, an’ 
-mevvies if I see her read it I'll get a guess 
at that.” 

- Bill was out, he knew, but the missus was 
certainly within, so away he sped and straight- 
way thrust the envelope into her hands. 

Forgetful of his presence she tore it open 
and read it hastily through, and Tommy grew 
amazed as he marked the sudden fury of her 
features. 

Then, suddenly remembering him and 
stamping passionately with her foot, she 
cried, ‘‘ How dared you bring me this?” 

‘‘Ts thor any answer ?’’ inquired the mes- 
- senger, pertinaciously, edging away, however, 
from her as he spoke. 

She paused a moment, then said slowly, 
more to herself than to Tommy, it seemed, 
‘Perhaps there is, but not by you.” 
| Tommy retreated instantly, and as soon as 
he was out of the house skilfully hid himself 
amongst the bents, where he could observe at 
once both the house and the rocks, for he felt 
sure something was toward, and curiosity 


~ burnt within him. 
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Dusk came flooding swiftly in over the sea, — 
and Tommy could scarce make out the form 
of the sergeant on the rocks, when he heard i 
the door of the house behind him shut to 4 
stealthily, and, glancing round on the instant, 3 
saw a cloaked figure stealing along and casting — 
quick glances round, as though anxious of © 
concealment. : 

“‘ Tt’s the missus, Tommy,” he said to him- 
self, as he scanned her narrowly, “‘ and by the — 
living Jingo it’s Bill’s gun she’s got hide 
under that cloak! Man, Tommy, but I can 
see the muzzle o’t stickin’ oot.” ( 

He sat upright in his amazement, careless “i 
of observation, then, as she shrunk from sight. 4 
into the dusk of the beach, he started up and ; 
followed her swiftly, his mind a whirl. | 

Stealthily and quickly, without a hackers 
glance, she went straight forward till she had 
gained the rocks, then, on tiptoe and with 
infinite caution, crept slowly on, now crouch- 
ing behind a boulder, then hastening forward 
as an incoming breaker boomed upon the 
outer rocks. i 

Tommy, meanwhile, stealthily as hers 7 
crept onward, and, by bending double as 
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crawling on hand and knee, kept within some 

fifteen yards of her. 

- When she was within about thirty yards 
of the dim figure of the unconscious sergeant, 

facing seaward, she shrank down, and drawing 
from beneath her cloak the concealed weapon, 
took prolonged aim at the enemy. 

Suddenly there came a crunch of seaweed 
from behind, a staggering rush followed, and 
a trembling hand grasped quickly at her cloak. 
_ Bang! went the gun; a cry of rage, answered 
by a shout of alarm, broke upon the night. 

‘Run, missus, run for your life! He’ll kill 
ye, for sartin!”’ cried a hoarse voice close in 
her ear, and, turning in mad rage at being 
baulked of her revenge, she saw it was Daft 
Tommy who had diverted her aim. ‘ Run, 
missus, run!” cried Tommy, wildly, for he 
could see the sergeant through the dusk 
racing towards them like some mad beast. 

With a shrill cry she dropped the gun and 
fled, and Tommy, only staying to pick up the 
gun, followed hotly after. Straight home she 
ran, and without stay burst breathless into 
the living-room, Tommy panting at her heels. 

‘Nellie! why what’s frightened ye so, 
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sweetheart ?”’ said a voice, as the two burst 


dishevelled and panting in, and Tommy, 
aghast with dismay, perceived Bill himself 
by the fireside. 


Neither replied, and as Straughan stared at — 
them, not yet recovered of his surprise, steps — 
sounded outside, and a moment later the ~ 
sergeant strode savage and breathless into — 


the room. 


‘Look ye here, now, Bill Straughan,” he . 
cried, furiously, ‘“‘ your wife’s just tried to — 
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shoot me dead out on the rocks there, and, — 
by Heaven, she shall swing for it yet; but — 


afore that I'll tell you all about her, the vixen. — 


Ye thought maybe when ye married her she 
was a fresh flower to your pluckin’, and nicely 


she’s deceived ye. Look ye here,” he cried 
to the shrinking woman, now crouched upon 


the hearth, ‘‘did ye no’ give me this ring 
yorself when ye kissed me an’ said ye were 


mine? Ay, it’s the truth; ye cannot say no, 
and this is the reward I get for offering to 
repair the wrong I did ye; for once a man’s 


always the man’s is my motto. An’ noo, 


Bill Straughan, you see what a wife ye’ve got — 
for yourself! ’’ he cried derisively, then added — 


ee 
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vindictively, ‘‘ She’s bonny enough, but that 
won't save her from swinging, for she’s no 
better than a murderess,”’ and here he pointed 
to what seemed some shot corn marks on his 
left hand. 

‘Kh, but Mistor Sergeant,” here broke in 
Tommy, with a curious, quavering voice, 
“but it wes me as fired the gun; I wes 
oot for a bit duck-shootin’, an’ I thought I 
catched a glimpse of a divor in by, sae I lets 
slip at him wivoot ivvor knaain’ ye were 
aboot ; aa’s tarr’ble sorry if I’ve hit ye, that 
I is, by Gox,” an’ here he fell to whimper- 
ing in a most pitiful manner. 

_ The sergeant glanced at him furiously, 
speechless from mingled rage and astonish- 
- ment, unable to guess whether the imbecile 
spoke truth or was but acting a part. 

Then suddenly Bill broke the silence, speak- 
- ing in a deep, grave voice, ‘‘ Ye hear what he 
says, mistor, sae ye can gan; an’ tak’ this 
warnin’ wi’ ye: divvn’t interfere ’twixt a man 
an’ his wife i’ the futor, or mevvies ye may 
repent o’t. That’s the door, my man, and 
this is maa hoos.”’ 

A silence of half a minute ensued, broken 
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finally by a stifled oath; then steps sounded 
sullenly on the stairs, and the sergeant had 
gone. 

‘‘Ah, Bill, Bill, it’s true every word of it!” 
came between a storm of tears and sobbing 
from the kneeling woman on the hearth, who, 
with her hands clasped upon her breast, shrank 
away from her approaching husband. 

““Whist, then, Nell, whist,” said he in the 
same quiet tones, ‘‘ I knew it all along,” and 
stretching out his hand caught both hers 
within his large grasp. 
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